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New Things about Africa 


, 

’Ael AiBun épet Ti Kaivov. 

It means, brother barbarian: “We are always 
hearing of some new thing from Africa.” Aris- 
totle wrote it some 2,300 years ago. 

Well, we are hearing many new things from 
Africa these days, too. When the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on International Education 
decided over a year ago to sponsor a special issue 
of the KAPPAN on “Problems and Promises of 
Education in Africa,” we grew conscious of the 
mass of material about “explosive Africa” ap- 
pearing in America’s popular press. There was 
the Saturday Review issue of July 19, 1958, 
“Africa, New Star in History.” For January 26, 
1959, Life did “Black Africa in Tumult.” In 
April, Holiday published a striking special edition 
titled simply “Africa.” In the same month, the 
Atlantic did its excellent “Africa South of the 
Sahara” issue. By June 23, Look was in the act 


with “Inside Negro Africa—The Biggest Revolu- 
tion of Our Time.” 

Few of these interesting publications paid much 
attention to African education. But News- 
week editors, in discussing “Rising Africa’ (De- 
cember 14, 1959), called attention to a sig- 
nificant fact: 


The most explosive force of the Sixties may 
not be economics—but education. All over the 
continent, except perhaps in the still sleeping 
Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozambi- 
que, young Africans have found a new fetish— 
the ability to read and write. In reed huts along 
the Lualaba, in dung-caked houses in Mashona- 
land and Dahomey, they are poring over the 
alphabet, unlocking the keys of knowledge 
and power. 

Ve hope that we have been able, in this issue, 
(0 capture some of the excitement of this ex- 
plosion, as Africa enters the new decade. We 
hope also that we have retained some balance— 
that the reports here are more or less objective. 


N assembling this series of articles on African 
education, we have been under several handi- 
caps, not the least of which was financial. We are 


acutely conscious of several gaps (northern Africa 
is hardly mentioned, for example) and other 
shortcomings. At the same time, we would point 
out that the authors writing here can lay honest 
claim to status as authorities, whether or not 
they are “objective.” Every one of them writes 
from firsthand experience. One is a native minister 
of education; two are life-time residents of the 
countries about which they speak. The others are 
foreigners whose experience in Africa and study 
of education amply qualify them to write. We 

feel a deep sense of obligation to these authors 
for consenting so cheerfully to prepare manu- 
scripts for the KAPPAN—without pay. 

David G. Scanlon, professor of international 
education and coordinator of ICA projects for 
Teachers College, Columbia University, provided 
a broad outline for the issue and suggested a 
number of the authors. We only wish we could 
have followed his advice more closely. Sugges- 
tions for authorship came from many others as 
well, including members of the PDK commission. 
Particularly helpful were Karl Bigelow and George 
Bereday of Columbia; Brian Holmes of the Insti- 
tute of Education, University of London; Ray- 
mond J. Smyke, World Confederation of Or gan- 
izations of the Teaching Profession; Gordon Swan- 
son, University of Minnesota (Phi Delta Kappa 
recording secretary now on leave to work with 
Unesco in Paris); and Oliver J. Carmichael, U. S. 
Office of Education. Franklin Parker of the Univer- 
sity of Texas not only wrote an article, he furnish- 
ed a number of the photographs and filler items. 

We wish to thank the editors of Look and 
Holiday, and particularly photographer Ernest 
Dunbar, for other photographs. Our staff artist, 
W-yne Craven, a teacher of art at Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass., outdid himself in designing 
the cover and some decorative sketches. Hugh 
Brooks, of Newark State College, prepared the 
back cover map. 

Finally, Phi Delta Kappa is indebted to Wilton 
S. Dillon of the Phelps-Stoke Fund and John 
Thompson of the Farfield Foundation for secur- 
ing additional funds to expand and distribute 
this issue. —SME 
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A Political, Economic, 
And Cultural Overview 





Kmergent Africa 


By GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


to sense the importance of Africa, as well as 

the complexities of African culture, eco- 
nomics, and politics. Even so, postwar events 
are continually outstripping our growing compre- 
hension of their significance. In the last few years, 
the drive for independence has brought Ghana, the 
Sudan, Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, and (most re- 
cently) Guinea into the United Nations, where 
previously the continent was represented only 
by the Union of South Africa, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
and Liberia. In 1960 Nigeria—with more than 
half the population of West Africa—and also 
two former trust territories, the French Cameroons 
and Togoland, will join the ranks of independent 
countries. In 1958 the assimilation concepts of 
the French Union of the Fourth Republic were 
replaced by the Franco-African Community of 
the Fifth Republic, which provides technical equal- 
ity for the representatives of metropolitan France, 
of eleven African territories stretching from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the boundaries of the Sudan 
and the Belgian Congo, and of Madagascar. At 
the same time, these African countries enjoy full 
local autonomy and the right to choose inde- 
pendence and separation from France. Even in 
the Belgian Congo, long insulated from political 
experience, and in the multi-racial societies of 
East and Central Africa, the drive for political 
advance molds day to day events. 


Sie ser World War If Americans have begun 


MISS CARTER is professor of government, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. She teaches courses on 
Africa both at Smith College and the University of 
Massachusetts, and is immediate past president of 
the African Studies Association. She is author of 
The Politics of Inequality: South Africa Since 1948, 
Praeger, 1957 and 1959 (2nd ed.), and co-editor of 
Transition in Africa: Problems of Political Adapta- 
tion, University of Boston Press, 1958. 


Similar as are these political aspirations and 
much of the progress towards realizing them, they 
should not be allowed to conceal the vast variety 
and constant contrasts which Africa provides, 
Politically, geographically, and demographically, 
there are basic differences between different areas, 
Moreover, within every territory the forces of 
change—commerce, urbanization, technical ad- 
vance, education, industrialization—exist side by 
side with traditional patterns of life and organ- 
ization. 

In addition, as the last great area of colonial 
control, Africa is still influenced by a variety of 
colonial philosophies, techniques, and institutions, 
in particular those of the British, the French, 
the Belgians, and the Portuguese. 

Broadly speaking, the British have encouraged 
self-rule, first by using the existing traditional 
authorities as intermediaries in governing, a prac- 
tice called “indirect rule,” more satisfactory where 
a centralized structure of tribal authority already 
existed, and then by extending local representation 
in legislative and ultimately executive organs as 
nationalist pressures and organization increased. 

Where the British have been empirical in their 
methods, developing each colony in terms of its 
own needs and drives, the French have been 
schematic with their huge land empire in Africa, 
administering it directly from Paris and through 
French colonial officials up to World War II. 
In 1946 they bestowed a three-fold system of 
representation on all their territories. Seats in the 
National Assembly in Paris stimulated regional 
political organization, notably Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny’s Rassemblement Democratique A fricain, 
commonly known as the RDA. Less important 
was the consultative and largely powerless French 
Union, in whose assembly France and its overseas 
territories had equal representation. Ultimately 
most significant were the forms of local autonomy 
which did not become a reality until 1957 but 
which paved the way for the radical transition 
to the Franco-African Community in 1958. 
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In education, the British were leaders. For ex- 
ample, they were the first colonial power to es- 
tablish a university college in Africa, Fourah Bay 
College in Sierra Leone, founded in 1827 and pre- 
senting candidates for Durham University degrees 
since 1875. Today there are also university col- 
leges at Accra in Ghana, at Ibadan in Nigeria, and 
at Kampala, Uganda—all with external examining 
by London University. 

The French have done less than the British to 
develop primary education, and have made French 
the language of instruction from the beginning, 
whereas the British use the vernacular in primary 
classes. France did not establish the University 
of Dakar (the only one to date in French Africa) 
until 1956. Nonetheless, France has been notice- 
ably successful, particularly in West Africa, in 
training an educated elite and in transmitting the 
values of French civilization at least to this group. 

As for economic development, France con- 
tributed more to its territories after World War II 
than did Great Britain, though both vastly in- 
creased their contributions. Some major projects 
were undertaken, such as opening the harbor at 
Abidjan on the Ivory Coast and starting the Kon- 
kouré dam in Guinea. French African cities are 
distinguished by their fine public buildings and 
beautiful sites. 

All African territories need economic develop- 
ment, of course, though there is a great distinction 
to be made between what has been done with 
the resources of Ghana, for example, which pro- 
duces more than half the world’s cocoa. and those 
available to Nigeria, with eight times the popula- 
tion. There are also economic gaps between 
the relatively wealthy coffee and cocoa producing 
Ivory Coast and other French West African ter- 
ritories and between the manganese and plywood 
producing Gaboon Republic and other French 
Equatorial African states. 


JANUARY, 


Belgians Emphasize Economics, Education 
In contrast to the emphasis on political advance 
in British and French territories after World War 
ll, the Belgians continued to concentrate on basic 
economic and educational developments in their 
wealthy Congo colony, stressing the technical 
training of Africans more than other colonial pow- 
ers and supporting widespread primary facilities 
in education before providing much secondary 
or higher education. Had the Belgians been able 
'o prevent the influence of changes in other Afri- 
can territories, they might have achieved the 
rounded development which was their stated goal; 
but once they opened the doors to political rep- 
resentation at the municipal level in December, 
1957, a ferment developed which is complicating 
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smooth advance despite Belgian assurances of 
ultimate African self-rule. 

Only in the Portuguese territories, Angola and 
Mozambique, is there little evidence of African 
nationalism. This is largely because of strict con- 
trols and lack of opportunity, for in few places 
is there so obviously a directing of policy and re- 
sources towards the interests of the white popu- 
lation, which is steadily being increased through 
government-managed emigration schemes. 


TILL more obvious than the effects of differ- 

ent colonial policies is the contrast between 
areas in which there is a substantial white resi- 
dent population and those where the native Afri- 
can meets no such competition in economic and 
political affairs. In West Africa, African leaders 
sometimes say that the mosquito was their ally 
in preventing white settlement. Moreover, the 
Negro population has long had more settled agri- 
culture; richer exploitable resources, from palm 
oil to gold; and more developed political organ- 
ization than the pastoral Bantu-speaking tribes of 
East Africa. Thus their economic and political 
progress have been easier to organize. In contrast, 
the highlands stretching most of the way from 
Kenya to the Cape are healthy for people of 
European extraction and there many of them 
have made their homes, raised their children, and 
developed wealth from land previously produc- 
ing only a subsistence.’ Demanding the rights of 
Englishmen abroad to the common law and po- 
litical representation, these white residents in 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Kenya early 
powered political advance. But it was for them- 
selves, not for everyone, and today they are 
yielding reluctantly or not at all to demands of 
the Africans that their vastly greater numbers be 
reflected in political power. 

Among the areas of white settlement, the Union 
of South Africa combines the most rigid protection 
of white interests with an avowed objective of 
separate development of the whites and non- 
whites within its borders. Richer in minerals—par- 
ticularly in gold, of which it produces more than 
half the world’s supply—and by far the leader in 
industrial production on the continent, South 
Africa is the only independent state in Africa 
which is the home of white people. It has had the 
longest white settlement, dating back to 1652, 
and includes over three-fifths of all the white 
persons domiciled in Africa. Moreover, South 
Africa possesses the most complicated racial 
structure of any territory on the continent, if not 


1 Algeria, a department of France, also has a substantial white tes 
dent population but until its civil war is ended, it is difficult 
make comparisons 
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in the world. It has a white minority of some three 
million people divided three to two between 
Afrikaans-speaking descendants of the original 
Dutch, Huguenot French, and German settlers and 
the English-speaking descendants of British emi- 
grants who came after the Cape became British 
at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. There is a 
non-white majority composed of 9,500,000 native 
Africans; 1,250,000 Coloureds (mixed blood); 
and 350,000 Asians, mostly Indians. 


Separateness in South Africa 

Through its rigid apartheid legislation, South 
Africa separates whites and non-whites residen- 
tially and educationally, excludes Africans from 
political representation outside the reserve areas 
(which total some 12 per cent of the Union’s land 
surface), and endeavors to limit the effects of 
economic contacts in the “white” areas which 
a vigorous industrial revolution constantly pro- 
vides. Apartheid has been mainly restrictive up 
to now as far as non-whites are concerned, but 
the Nationalist government intends to develop the 
reserve areas into consolidated units, which it 
maintains it will lead towards self-government 
and economic development. At present, however, 
the resources available are insufficient even to 
make self-supporting the less than half the Union’s 
Africans who live within the reserves, and their 
structure of authority is under government control. 

In contrast, at least in objectives, is the Feder- 
ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which uneasily 
joins white-controlled and virtually independent 
English-speaking Southern Rhodesia with two 
African protectorates still under British Colonial 
Office control. The Federation avowedly seeks a 
senior-junior political partnership between whites 
and non-whites, with the latter represented to a 
limited degree in the federal legislature and pos- 
sessing the vote on a qualified franchise which 
at the moment makes their political influence much 
less than that of the whites. Federation leaders also 
maintain that their objective is to admit Africans 
to all types of positions as soon as they can meet 
the high standards which have been set. Unhap- 
pily, political tension and fears led to a state 
of emergency affecting Nyasaland and Southern 
Rhodesia early in 1959, with the result that many 
Africans have lost what faith they had in these 
declarations. Opposition to federation expressed 
at the time it was instituted in 1953 is stronger 
than ever. Thus, though the British government 
supports the continuation of the Federation, it can 
hardly withdraw from its responsibilities towards 
the Africans in the two northern territories until 
it is assured of a greater measure of consent on 
their part. Federal and Southern Rhodesian lead- 
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ers hope from their side that economic advance 
in the three territories (power from the great 
Kariba Dam on the Zambezi River will be an im- 
portant element) will convince the Africans of 
the value to themselves of this association. 

Further north in Kenya, where there is the 
third most substantial group of white residents in 
Africa south of the Sahara, new political party 
alignments of a multi-racial character are seeking 
to find common ground between African aspira- 
tions and white demands for security. Such middle 
ground is also being sought by the new Central 
Africa Party under Garfield Todd in the Federa- 
tion, and by the still newer Progressive group in 
South Africa, which has broken from the opposi- 
tion United Party. None of these white-led multi- 
racial parties is ready to go as far as the Liberal 
Party in South Africa, which endorses equal vot- 
ing rights on a single roll for all racial groups, and 
for this reason none may secure the large-scale 
African support which all seek. However, they 
have at least opened up for discussion the issues 
of political, economic, and educational advance 
for Africans, and they have broken down some 
of the racial exclusiveness in these fields which 
has bedeviled efforts at understanding. 

Most promising of all multi-racial situations, 
at least politically, is Tanganyika, where the small 
white minority and more substantial Asian groups 
are working closely together with the dominant 
African political organization, the Tanganyika 
African National Union, under a_ remarkable 
African leader, Julius Nyerere, in support of the 
objective of local responsible government in 1960 
and independence later in the decade. Tangan- 
yika’s major problem is economic development, 
for its resources are slight in comparison with the 
needs of its nearly ten million people. But at least 
there is less tenseness there about sharing land 
between whites and Africans than in Kenya or 
in Southern Rhodesia. 


LTHOUGH the countries with substantial 

white settlement pose the greatest problems 
for the harmonious evolution of all their people, 
African states composed of natives are far from 
being free of difficulties. Tribalism, when it tends 
towards separatism, as with the wealthy and highly 
organized Baganda tribe in Uganda, makes prog- 
ress towards a united country very difficult. More- 
over, when tribal authorities like those of the 
Ashanti in Ghana become associated with the 
opposition to a successful nationalist party like 
the Convention Peoples Party under Kwame 
Nkrumah, there is a continuing danger not only 
that the non-political functions performed by 
tribal association may be weakened but that the 
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arliamentary opposition itself becomes suspect 
of fomenting dissensions or even of treason. An- 
other danger was exhibited in the Congo Republic 
in French Equatorial Africa when the two po- 
litical parties became so closely identified with 
rival tribal groupings as to create new antagonisms 
which ultimately degenerated into bloodshed. 

Within Africa are thousands of tribes, hundreds 
of languages, many different systems of tribal 
authority, customs, ceremonies, and beliefs. Not 
only do these divisions pose major problems for 
the development of cohesive national societies 
but the artificial boundaries imposed by European 
countries as they carved up Africa in the late 
nineteenth century often divided tribes between 
different colonial administrations. The Ewe people 
were divided between the Gold Coast (now 
Ghana), British Togoland (which ultimately voted 
for union with independent Ghana), and French 
Togoland. The Bacongo people who have stirred 
much of the ferment in the Leopoldville area of 
the Belgian Congo are also found in Portuguese 
Angola and French Equatorial Africa. Thus local 
irredentism may conflict with programs of na- 
tion building. 

The European colonial powers complicated 
Africa’s development in obvious ways, but they 
did far more to stimulate it. They stamped out 
tribal wars and slavery (an indigenous institution 
though vastly increased in scope by Arab slavers 
and the trans-Atlantic slave trade): abolished 
cruel punishments and arbitrary powers over life 
and death; opened up internal routes of communi- 
cation; established protection against disasters 
such as floods; greatly improved public health 
(e.g., malaria has been eradicated in Madagascar 
and leprosy brought under control in Nigeria) ; 
founded schools and aided those established by 
missionary initiative; established the basic condi- 
tions necessary for capital formation; and in many 
places provided experience and training in the 
workings of the political process. They are con- 
tinuing to provide substantial capital investment 
and trained personnel. 


U.S. Interests in Africa 

Though without direct responsibilities in Africa, 
the United States both as a major world power 
and as a member of the United Nations has a 
deep interest and growing commitments in that 
continent. It has established military installations 
in Africa valued at one billion dollars. An equal 
amount has gone into local development from 
American foundations, educational organizations, 
and government grants. The World Bank, to 


which the United States contributes substantially, 
has loaned about $542 million over the past 
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decade for African projects. Private American in- 
vestment in Africa rose 42 per cent between 1953 
and 1957 to $573 million, most of it in the Union 
of South Africa and Liberia. Nearly one-third of 
this investment was in mining, for Africa ranks 
high in the world’s mineral resources, producing 
two-thirds of its gold, three-fourths of its cobalt, 
one-fourth of its copper, one-third of its manga- 
nese, and most of its diamonds. 

These figures illustrate two points, however, 
about American public and private investment in 
African development: that it has been consider- 
ably less than that of the European powers taken 
together and only a little more than that pledged 
by the Soviet Union; and that it has been oriented 
chiefly either to our own security or, like that of 
the colonial powers, towards exploiting raw ma- 
terials. Apart from the Union of South Africa, it 
has done relatively little to aid in building more 
balanced and mature economies in Africa. 


4 ws problems of emergent Africa are in part 

those of any underdeveloped area, in part 
those which arise from boundaries which take 
too little account of economic and political viabil- 
ty. The areas of white settlement have the ad- 
vantage of possessing a fair number of trained 
and experienced personnel, though riot enough for 
their needs. South Africa, for example, has the 
smallest percentage of skilled workmen of any 
industrialized country. But the African states 
are in a far more difficult position. They lack 
trained personnel both for technical jobs and for 
administering the affairs of government, which 
necessarily cover wide areas of development in 
countries with little private capital or business 
experience. For this reason there are more white 
people employed in Ghana today than before its 
independence. Guinea was temporarily crippled 
by the mass withdrawal of French administrators, 
technicians, secondary school teachers, jurists, 
and doctors following its vote for independence. 
Its government has requested far more outside 
personnel than the United Nations has been able 
to provide. Moreover, because of their natural 
aspirations to develop more balanced economies 
which are less dependent on fluctuating com- 
modity prices, African states achieving inde- 
pendence or near independence often commit 
themselves to large scale economic projects like 
the Volta Dam scheme in Ghana. This is planned 
to process its bauxite to alumina and stimulate 
secondary industry, although improvement of ag- 
riculture might do more to raise the standard of 
living of the people. Demands both for eco- 
nomic aid and for technical, administrative, and 
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educational personnel must be expected as more 
and more African states cease with independence 
to be able to draw without special arrangements 
on personnel from their former imperial powers, 
and at the same time greatly increase their ob- 
jectives. 


Advantages of Federation 


For both economic and political reasons, fed- 
erations among African states would be advan- 
tageous. This is why the British encouraged so 
strongly the Federation of Nigeria, as well as the 
less fortunately designed Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. The Ghana-Guinea alignment 
is promising evidence that language barriers can 
be bridged. Senegal and Sudan have formed the 
Federation of Mali (named, like Ghana, after an 
ancient West African kingdom), which is at pres- 
ent still within the Franco-African Community 
but desires a looser link with France, more like 
that of the Commonwealth of Nations to which 
all former British African states belong or plan 
to graduate. The Pan-African movement seeks in- 
dependence for all African territories and then 
closer alignments between them, but there are 
obvious advantages to consolidating these links 
before independence focuses attention on local 
rather than regional needs. 


Opportunities for American Help 


American national associations may well be 
able to contribute towards this process of build- 
ing links between African territories through ad- 
vice, support, and direct aid. The American trade 
union movement is linked through the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) to its twenty-one affiliates in eighteen 
African territories. Membership in these affiliates 
now totals about one million, and their secretary 
general is the dynamic Tom Mboya of Kenya. Not 
only does the ICFTU have a strong interest in 
making this association more attractive than the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
with which another half-million trade unionists in 
West Atrica are affiliated, but also in increasing its 
solidarity. American churches of all denomina- 
tions have helped to establish schools and hos- 
pitals in many parts of Africa. Support for higher 
education, provided both through institutions in 
their own countries and scholarships abroad, is 
among African nationalist leaders’ greatest de- 
sires. There seems no reason, therefore, why a 
continent which sees its future hope as much 
through education as through economic develop- 
ment and political advance should not welcome 
the formal as well as informal aid of American 
educators. (FINIS) 
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Thanks to Farfield Foundation 


Phi Delta Kappa wishes particularly to ac- 
knowledge generous financial aid from the 
Farfield Foundation, Inc., of New York City, 
which permitted expansion of this issue beyond 
the normal size. The Farfield grant was $500. 

The Farfield Foundation was founded in 
1952 to aid in cultural exchanges between 
countries and to promote the acceptance of 
standards of freedom and honesty in artistic 
and intellectual matters. It has made grants to 
these groups, among others: The Africa Bu- 
reau, The Congress for Cultural Freedom, The 
European Cultural Center, the Salzburg Semi- 
nar. 











Leader of Pan-Africanism Dies 


George Padmore, one of the chief architects of 
Pan-Africanism, died in London on September 23, 
1959. The controversial chief advisor to Prime Min- 
ister Nkrumah of Ghana was born in the West 
Indies in 1904. After attending Fisk and Howard 
Universities in the United States, he went to Moscow 
during the early depression years. Here his zeal, 
intelligence, and verbal facility soon made him a 
lecturer at the University of the Toilers of the East 
and the Communist leader of international Negro 
groups. Becoming disillusioned with the Russian- 
First policy, he broke with international communism 
to follow an Africa-First policy. 

Pan-Africanism first arose as an ethnic expression 
of pride among the dispersed African millions 
in the New World. Marcus Garvey, Jamaican Negro, 
led a Back-to-Africa movement in the 1920's. W. E. 
B. Duboise, American-born Negro intellectual, or- 
ganized the early Pan-African Congresses and is 
known as “The Father of Pan-Africanism.” The 
Fifth Pan-African Congress, held in Manchester, 
England, in 1945, marked the turning point in mod- 
ern African history. George Padmore, its organizing 
secretary, and the delegates vowed to liberate Africa 
from colonialism by Ghandian non-violence. Under 
Padmore’s masterminding of Pan-Africanism, Jomo 
Kenyatta was built up as a hero in the American 
Negro press and Nkrumah’s rise to power was made 
possible. 

Among Padmore’s voluminous writings are Africa 
—Britain’s Third Empire, 1949, and Gold Coast 
Revolution, 1953. His most important work was 
Pan-Africanism or Communism? The Coming Strug- 
gle for Africa, 1956, in which he stressed a United 
States of Africa as the only effective alternative to 
communism. Richard Wright, American Negro nov- 
elist who wrote the introduction, described Padmore 
as “the greatest living authority on the fervent na- 
tionalist movements sweeping Black Africa today 
and “the mentor of scores of African nationalist 
leaders who now hold or will soon hold power.” 

Prime Minister Nkrumah sent this message to be 
read at Padmore’s funeral: “George Padmore was, 
in my view, one of the greatest fighters against 
colonialism of our modern times.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This is an abbreviat- 
ed version of a report made last summer 
to high government officials by Assistant 
Commissioner Caldwell, who had just 
returned from a survey of educational 
needs in Africa south of the Sahara. The 
Caldwell report has been influential 
among the planners of American pro- 
grams of assistance to Africa. 


By O. J. CALDWELL 


HE future of Africa depends upon a race 

between education and chaos. If chaos wins 

in Africa, it will also engulf the rest of the 
world. Today there are no walls to protect us 
from catastrophe in Africa, or Asia, or any other 
part of the world. The alternative to chaos is 
control of racial and national arrogance, and a 
new era of intelligent and generous international 
cooperation. 

Perhaps the greatest need of the emerging 
African is trained leadership. Everywhere in 
Africa today there is agitation for “Africaniza- 
tion,” which means the assumption of leadership 
by capable, trained Africans. Colonial authorities 
have never trained enough Africans to handle the 
affairs of the new nations of Africa, and of the 
colonies which soon will be independent. Inde- 
pendence in Africa can only result in chaos un- 
less such leadership is available. 

This paper proposes a ten-year emergency 
program of American educational aid in Africa 
south of the Sahara. The American people should 
invest in a major education program in Africa 
for two reasons. First, it is morally right. Secondly, 
itis cheap insurance against a possible worldwide 
catastrophe. 


ERE are some of the factors in the African 

situation today which threaten to deteriorate 
into chaos unless the population is reinforced, 
through mass education, with a new wisdom, and 
with essential technical skills. 





MR. CALDWELL is Assistant Commissioner for 
International Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
views expressed in this article do not necessarily re- 
flect the views of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Office of Education. 


Afriecanization 


1. There is a growing wave of nationalism in 
Africa. This is hard to describe, but is a reality 
which cannot be ignored. In the past, many peo- 
ples have been seized by the same surging, creative 
spirit. Thus great empires were created. Hostility 
and opposition from outside Africa could force the 
Africans together into a political and military 
unity which might have disastrous consequences 
for the whole of mankind. Modern technology 
has already made war between major powers un- 
thinkable and conquest impossible. 

The alternative for America is creative cooper- 
ation with the rising African. 

2. Africans can no longer live their own lives 
in the manner of their fathers. They are compelled 
to live in our world, to compete as equals with 
other peoples. Former barriers have been de- 
stroyed by jet transportation, radio communica- 
tions, and an interchange of ideas. Traditional 
concepts are often unable to compete with the 
religions, institutions, and ideas of the rest of 
the world. 

3. Africa is menaced by the growing land- 
hunger of less fortunate peoples. Africa today 
possesses enormous areas of relatively empty but 
habitable land, and its natural resources are just 
beginning to be developed. Americans already are 
dependent on Africa for iron ore, rubber, and 
cocoa. The desire of others for raw materials, 
and for living room too, is bound to increase and 
to menace the rights of the African. 

4. Such relationships constitute a time bomb 
capable of exploding at any moment. For cen- 
turies Africans have been dominated by a small 
minority of strangers. The African today is begin- 
ning to turn on his masters. In West Africa, Brit- 
ish statesmen have recognized the inevitable and 
have cooperated with the African in his drive 
for equality and independence. The De Gaulle 
government is cooperating in like manner. Large 
numbers of Africans suddenly find themselves 
independent, a condition for which they have little 
preparation in training or experience. 

But in much of Africa the dominant minorities 
either make vague promises for the future, or 
refuse to budge from their position of privilege. 
A triangle drawn from Capetown to Leopoldville 
to Nairobi would encompass an immense and 
potentially rich empire which seethes like a witch’s 
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cauldron. The rebellion in Leopoldville, the Mau- 
Mau violence, the beer-riots in the Union, all are 
but gentle preludes to the storm which is brewing, 
and which will surely break unless both sides de- 
velop a sudden wisdom they now both lack. 

5. Africans in the past were never united. 
Africans, like the Indians of North America, have 
always been divided into a multitude of tribes, 
separate in tradition, language, and sometimes re- 
ligion, and thus have been easy to divide and 
conquer. 

Today there is evidence of a growing sense 
of African unity. When this ideal becomes a 
reality, the doctrine of apartheid, and all other 
white attempts to control Africa, will vanish in 
blood and smoke. The alternative is wisdom, 
knowledge, and toleration, in a degree not now 
visible in Africa. 

6. The African today is weakened and im- 
poverished by certain physical realities. One is 
the wide-spread laterite soil, which is a source 
of wealth when the iron content is high enough, 
but which is a serious obstacle to agriculture 
throughout much of Africa south of the Sahara. 
Another is the unequal distribution of water, 
which prevents large arable areas from being 
populated. Yet another is the overpopulation of 
some regions, and the lack of population in others. 
A contributing factor is the presence of endemic 
diseases; it has been said that two-thirds of 
Tanganyika is now uninhabitable because of the 
tsetse fly; other areas have been depopulated 
by the fly which causes “river-blindness.” Finally, 
sheer distance, abetted by deserts, mountains, for- 
ests, and huge wild rivers are severe obstacles to 
a better way of life for the African people. 

These realities contribute to poverty, weakness, 
and potential violence. The peaceful solution of 
these problems will require education, self-dis- 
cipline, and wisdom. 

Education does not work miracles, but with- 
out a high level of universal education it is doubt- 
ful if the people of Africa will be able to solve 
their problems, and stand on their own feet as 
free men. 


MERICANS have no alternative but to help 
Africans to achieve technical, economic, and 
political stability. 

We cannot ignore Africa, because we need 
Africa’s resources. We cannot eliminate the Afri- 
can people; nor can we continue to dominate 
them, to treat them as hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water. 

Our only feasible means of dealing with the 
African is to go into partnership with him. As 


partners, we will help him to realize his human 
and his material potentialities. We will exchan 
our technical skill for a share of his mineral and 
other resources. Recognizing that a secure future 
for all of humanity must be built on justice and 
equality for all, we will help the people of Africa 
to build for themselves a better way of life. 


B UT how do you help another people to achieve 
freedom and equality? 

We understand very well the strategy of de- 
struction, and are skilled in the tactics of war. 
We know little of the strategy and tactics of peace, 
We are learning by trial and error how to co- 
operate with the emerging peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and elsewhere. 

1. The most basic kind of assistance is that 
which is given to people suffering from disaster, 
During the past century Americans have helped 
the hungry and desolate everywhere. Since so 
many Africans are living on the edge of starvation, 
emergency American aid of every description, 
both private and official, will be needed in Africa 
for a long time. 

2. A more sophisticated form of assistance is 
through capital investment. There has been a great 
deal of assistance of this type since 1946. Capital 
investment is sometimes regarded by Americans as 
the foundation of technical assistance, on the 
ground that first people must develop the means 
of production, and that when they are wealthy 
enough they then can afford to invest in educa- 
tion and culture. 

But capital investment alone cannot solve 
Africa’s problems. When we helped Italy after 
the last war by rebuilding dams and factories we 
were returning to the Italians what they already 
understood and could use to full advantage. But 
if we build a dam on an African river today, we 
are giving Africans something they are not yet 
equipped to use. The inevitable next step would 
be to send in foreign technicians and thus estab- 
lish a kind of colonialism. 

Capital investment in dams and major indus- 
trial plants in Africa should be coordinated with 
an adequate supply of trained people to use these 
blessings. Education is the foundation of effective 
assistance through capital investment. 

3. The most common form of technical assist- 
ance around the world today is a specialized pro- 
fessional approach, in which some people learn 
to grow more food, others learn the three R's, 
and still others learn how to be healthy. Some 
study the techniques of transportation and com- 
munications; some are taught how to operate bus!- 
ness and government; some learn how to run fish- 
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eries and mines. All these disconnected abilities 
are valuable, but an underdeveloped people which 
has received such advantages is not thereby guar- 
anteed a better way of life. Progress in technical 
fields must be built on a general advance in edu- 
cational achievement—by all the people. Other- 
wise a kind of technocracy is created which can- 
not operate effectively because it is not understood 
and supported by the masses. 

Emergency aid, capital investment, and special- 
ized technical assistance—all are necessary; and 
the American people must help the people of 
Africa in all these ways. What is needed is a 
balanced system of aid, based both on our ca- 
pacity to give and the needs of our friends. The 
foundation of such a system must be universal 
and functional education. 


N American program of educational aid to 
Africa should be based on the following gen- 
eral principles: 

1. The purpose of education in Africa should 
be to enable Africans to govern themselves, to 
solve their most pressing problems, to raise the 
general standard of living, and to compete as 
equals in international relations. American edu- 
cational efforts should aim at the specific need 
of trained leadership at every level. When Afri- 
cans speak of “Africanization” they mean the 


occupation of all key posts by Africans. Ameri- 
can education in Africa should seek to help 
Africans to achieve this objective. 

American assistance to African education 
should be functional in relation to the situation 
and the needs of the people. Often with the best 


of motives, colonial governments have sought to 
transplant their own national systems of educa- 
tion in Africa. Such education sometimes de- 
nationalizes the African, and seldom is adequate 
to solve specific African problems. 

An American program should promote the 
evolution of African education for Africans. 

3. Democracy must be built on a broad founda- 
tion of trained intelligence. The traditional colon- 
ial concept of an educational pyramid, broad at 
the base and narrow at the top, must be aban- 
doned. Instead, education must become a strong 
pillar, broad at the base, tapering to a top broad 
enough to provide a firm foundation for an in- 
dependent, progressive nation. Education for 
Africanization must be universal education. 

4. The education and training problems of 
Africa south of the Sahara are huge and complex. 
The United States should not become involved in 
programs that will be “too little and too late.” 
Limited, immature, and ad hoc American opera- 
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tions may do more harm than good to all con- 
cerned. If it is in our national interest to assist the 
emerging peoples of Africa, we should give them 
help adequate in quality and quantity to meet 
their needs. 

5. Americans should avoid trying to transplant 
American institutions or ideas directly to African 
soil merely because such ideas and institutions 
have been creative and beneficial to Americans. 
The real problem is one of selective adaptation, 
and this can only be accomplished over a long 
period of time, under the leadership of sensitive 
and intelligent educators. 

6. American educational support for the peo- 
ples of Africa should be based on the needs of 
the individual, as well as the needs of his society. 
To meet these needs, an American program for 
Africa would include the entire spectrum of Amer- 
ican education. It should draw heavily on voca- 
tional trade and industrial teacher training, ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the humanities, 
the fine arts, and other specialized aspects of 
American education. It should avoid reliance on 
higher education alone both in the formulation of 
educational policy and in the development and 
administration of programs in Africa. 

7. It is not enough to build schools and train 
teachers to make the African literate. He must 
be provided with books to study in school. He 
must have reading materials after leaving school. 
Education for Africanization requires a major 
effort to provide the African with useful reading 
materials. 

8. A by-product of such a program should be 
the creation of a corps of professional American 
experts on African languages and affairs. 


SUCCESSFUL program of American aid to 

African education should be designed to meet 
specific African needs, big enough to do an ef- 
fective job, and flexible enough to meet changing 
conditions. It should be truly a cooperative enter- 
prise, drawing into partnership Africans and 
Americans, and making appropriate use of the 
experience and good will of former colonial of- 
ficials who offer their services. 

The following program is offered for discussion 
as a possible start in the right direction. This pro- 
gram represents a consensus of many Americans, 
oe and Europeans. 

. The United States should establish an Amer- 
RP Educational Development Board as 
a government corporation. The chairman would 
be a distinguished American educator. Half of the 
membership would represent the educational areas 
of primary interest to Africa, such as elementary, 
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secondary, vocational, teacher training, adult, 
community, and higher education. The other 
members would represent the general public in- 
terest, and appropriate departments of the Amer- 
ican government. Thus the wisdom and the re- 
sources of American education would be con- 
centrated to promote African educational develop- 
ment. ‘ 

The board would establish Afro-American edu- 
cational commissions in each cooperating country. 
These commissions would resemble the bi-national 
Fulbright Commissions now serving so effectively 
in many countries. The board would receive regu- 
lar reports from the bi-national commissions. The 
board would submit annual reports to Congress. 
It would send teams to Africa to check on the 
progress of American cooperation with African 
education. 

This board would not operate any programs; 
all programs would be operated by federal and 
private agencies. However, the board would publi- 
cize new needs, support the budgets of operating 
agencies, and appraise the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can educational programs in Africa. Once a year 
the board would convene a public conference on 
African educational development. 

The board would be an independent public 
body. It would have a small secretariat, its own 
travel funds, and money to print reports. The 


commissions in each cooperating country would 
represent the board. By keeping out of direct 
operations, the board and its commissions could 
effectively represent the total American educa- 
tional enterprise in Africa. 


2. The board would send man-power survey 
teams to all cooperating African countries to de- 
termine, first, what are actual man-power needs 
essential to the Africanization process and, sec- 
ond, how American education can best promote 
this process. 

A team might consist of three men: a prominent 
American from private life, a federal official, and 
an American educator. Each team would spend at 
least three months in Africa. Team reports would 
be published by the board. 


3. The United States should award 2,000 
traineeships each year in Africa south of the 
Sahara for ten years. This would eventually pro- 
vide a total of 20,000 top-level scientists, techni- 
cians, teachers, diplomats, and administrators. 

Each individual would be encouraged to reach 
an approved academic goal. Grants would be 
made to able candidates at any academic level. 
The guiding principle would be a complete op- 
portunity for the right man to prepare himself 
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for a key job. Selections in each country would 
be made by the Afro-American Educational Com- 
mission. 

Africans selected for these grants would be en- 
couraged to go wherever they could best secure 
the needed competence: to local universities, to 
Western Europe, or to the United States. At least 
half should be trained in the United States, since 
the funds would come from the American people. 


4. The United States would establish an Afri- 
can Educational Development Fund. Loans would 
be granted on a basis of demonstrated need and 
utility, and on adequate guarantees. Repayment 
to the American Educational Commission in each 
country would be in local currency. Terms would 
correspond to those available to American school 
boards. Funds repaid would be available for re- 
issue by the commission, thus creating a perma- 
nent, revolving loan fund. 

One of the first acts of such new governments 
as those of Ghana and the eastern and western 
regions of Nigeria is to go all out for education. 
In eastern Nigeria, for example, up to 40 per cent 
of the tax income is devoted to education. Other 
services are squeezed, yet education still is far 
from adequately served. Generally speaking, Afri- 
can governments have nowhere to turn for edu- 
cational loans for capital needs. 


5. The United States would provide an aver- 
age of 500 American teachers per year for ten 
years, in such fields as teacher training, ele- 
mentary and secondary education, vocational edu- 
cation, trade and industrial training, English lan- 
guage, linguistics, science and mathematics. The 
purpose would be to fill current priority gaps in 
teaching and in the training of teachers. 

It will be some time before Africans will be 
available to fill all essential slots in these areas. 
In the meantime, they must be filled by ex- 
patriates. It is essential to the interests of all con- 
cerned that there be a strong representation of 
competent Americans in this expatriate service 
during the next ten years. 

Teachers would be recruited as are Smith- 
Mundt and Fulbright teachers today, and each 
appointment would be for two years. The co- 
operation of chief state school officers and other 
responsible administrators would ensure the as- 
signment of top-quality teachers. 

The receiving nation would normally pay the 
American teachers according to its standard pay 
scale. This would be supplemented by American 
money to bring the salary to a level sufficient to 
attract the best Americans. 
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6. The United States should establish and 
maintain for ten years two centers for the prepara- 
tion and printing in massive quantities of teaching 
and reading materials in English and in African 
languages. Each center would be controlled by 
a special board consisting of Americans, Africans, 
and such specialists as might be needed. Collec- 
tions of materials would be placed in African 
schools, distributed through commercial channels, 
and donated to new literates. 

There would be a center for West Africa, pos- 
sibly in Nigeria, and another for East and Cen- 
tral Africa, possibly in Uganda. 

It should be noted that several carload lots 
of materials for new literates, published in English 
in Communist countries, have recently been con- 
fiscated by the Nigerian customs.* 
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me program would be administered, when- 
ever possible, through existing federal and 
private organizations. The function of the Ameri- 
can-African Educational Development Board 
would be to ensure an adequate American educa- 
tional program in Africa; to persuade Congress, 
foundations, and individuals to allocate sufficient 
funds; and to inspect American programs in 
Africa to ensure that they meet recognized stand- 
ards. The method of administration is immaterial. 
What is essential is that there be adequate Ameri- 
can educational aid in Africa before the new 
countries of Africa disintegrate. 

Such a program would cost us about one hun- 
dred million dollars a year for ten years. There 
could be no assurance that it would win the race 
against disaster. However, it would give both 
Africa and America a chance for a secure future. 

Garfield Todd, the enlightened former prime 
minister of Southern Rhodesia, is quoted as saying 
that his part of Africa has six months left to solve 
its basic problems. Time is running out in Africa. 


2, According to Sir James Robertson, governor general of the Feder- 
ation of Nigeria. 





African Studies Association Meets 


The leading association of American scholars on 
Africa, the African Studies Association, held its 
second annual conference at Boston University from 
September 7 to 9. ASA has 224 regular members, 
273 associate members, and 100 student members. 
Most of these are academic scholars who have writ- 
ten books on Africa or have a continuing interest in 
African studies. - 
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Tropic University 


—Phoro courtesy Holiday, 
a Curtis publication 


On Mount Amba, eight miles south of Leopold- 
ville, rests the campus of Lovanium University, one 
of Africa’s newest, the Congo ward of the University 
of Louvain, Belgium’s oldest. Since October, 1954, 
when Lovanium officially opened in this near-wilder- 
ness, Congolese and Europeans have shared the same 
classrooms, studying to be doctors, priests, scientists, 
and farmers. Despite its emphasis on up-to-date learn- 
ing, Lovanium hopes to trigger a fresh interest in the 
arts and culture of the Congo area. 





ACE Sets Up Sub-Sahara Committee 


The American Council on Education recently re- 
ceived a grant from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the establishment of a Committee for Educational 
Liaison between the United States and the Countries 
of Sub-Sahara Africa. The new committee will 
assist U. S. institutions in learning what help is most 
needed by higher education in Africa south of the 
Sahara, and aid authorities of the African countries 
and of the related European metropolitan countries 
in obtaining specific information on ways that U. S. 
institutions may assist them. President J. L. Morrill 
of the University of Minnesota is chairman of the 
committee. President Morrill’s group is working 
closely with a similar committee from the Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
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schools for Africans were established by 
Europeans in Ghana, African education has 
been measured in terms of the numbers of schools 
established which followed the European pattern. 
Little attention has been paid, until recent times, 
to that education received by the African in the 
non-European framework. When African educa- 
tion was referred to at all it was generally as- 
sociated with the famous library at Timbuktu. 
Leo Africanus, one of the earliest explorers of 
that vast territory we now term sub-Sahara Africa, 
wrote of the intelligentsia found in the court of 
Asakia, the great African general who seized 
control of the Songhai Empire in 1493. According 
to Africanus, Timbuktu was the center of great 
intellectual activity. Books were imported from 
Barbary; the university offered courses in the- 
ology, Muslim law, grammar, and literature. Vis- 
iting lecturers from Cairo and Fez were invited 
to participate in the activities of the University. 
The eclipse of the empire of the Songhai peo- 
ple spelled the apparant end of the formal edu- 
cation that was common in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. It should be added that Africans, as 
individuals, continued to study in the great Islamic 
centers of learning in the Middle East as they do 
today. But formal, organized education based on 
Western methods disappeared in Africa south of 
the Sahara. 
On the other hand, there exists in areas of 
Africa today that form of education developed 


) schoo the eighteenth century, when the first 
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by the Africans as a means of introducing the 
youth into the cultural pattern of the community, 
While on the surface it bears little resemblance 
to formal Western education, it has provided in 
the past that background needed by youth to be 
intelligent members of the community. Today, in 
the great cultural change taking place in Africa, 
one of the basic problems is developing an educa- 
tional system suitable for a people who are moving 
into an urban, industrialized society. The pattern 
of the past is no longer suitable, but for centuries 
it provided a basis for the existence and develop- 
ment of African culture. It was the product of 
centuries of development, and while no culture 
can be viewed as completely static, it served as a 
leveling device, providing stability in the society. 

Generalizations about any area as large as 
Africa south of the Sahara are difficult, and yet 
tribal initiation ceremonies may be said to have 
been common in most areas of this vast section 
of the continent. From Kenya to present day 
Ghana, despite differences in ceremonies, one 
basic principle may be observed—no young man 
could be considered a full member of his society 
until the initiation ceremony was completed. In 
some areas girls as well as boys were required 
to go through an initiation ceremony. Generally 
the boys who went through such a ceremony 
formed an age group bound together as a social 
unit for the rest of their lives. 

In some areas, the initiation ceremonies were 
held in restricted parts of the forest and all non- 
members of the group were barred. In other 
areas the initiation ceremonies were open for all 
to observe. Circumcision was usually a part of the 
ceremony for boys. A comparable operation, 
clitoridectomy, was performed on girls in many 
areas. One of the reasons offered for the Mav- 
Mau uprising in Kenya was the ban by the 
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Europeans on clitoridectomy, or female “circum- 
cision,” a rite considered important by the Kikuyu. 
Later, when the Bible was translated into Kikuyu, 
the people found the word circumcision; as the 
word in Kikuyu applies both to men and women, 
Africans pointed to the Bible as the source of 
approval for this ritual. As the ceremony was 
considered essential to the initiation rite, the ban 
on clitoridectomy led to the establishment of 
Kikuyu churches which attempted to reconcile the 
traditional initiation rite with Christianity. 

During most initiation ceremonies some sex in- 
struction was given. In addition, the boys, and 
sometimes the girls, received instruction in the 
history and traditions of the society. In many 
areas Various scarification ceremonies were held 
to indicate permanently that the individual had 

assed through the rite and was now a full 
member of the society. Such scars might be made 
on the face or on other sections of the body. 
Tattooing was sometimes used instead of scarifica- 
tion. Later, additional scars might be added to 
indicate the status of the individual in the so- 
ciety. While the process may have been painful 
and dangerous in some cases, the African leaders 
of the society had ordinarily found in the herbs 
and roots of the native fauna remedies which re- 
duced the pain and the danger of infection. 

In many sections, particularly in West Africa, 
the boys were supposed to be in close contact 
with their ancestors during the initiation rite. 
While again generalizations are difficult to make, 
in most African societies ancestors were held in 
high regard. The African might believe in a 
monotheistic God, but God was viewed as being 
what might be considered the apex of a triangle; 
the African was at the base. The individual could 
approach God directly, but in many cases it might 
be best to approach God through one of the 
lesser gods or through his ancestors. This strong 
belief in the power of one’s ancestors and the 
association by the Kikuyu of the ancestors with 
land that was held by Europeans (but viewed by 
the Kikuyu as rightfully theirs) was another es- 
trangement that contributed to Mau-Mau. In West 
Africa particularly, the sound of the bull-roarer 
supposedly represented the voice of the spirits 
of the ancestors, and when it was heard in the 
villages women and the uninitiated were expected 
to retire to their homes. 


N West Africa the bush school reached a high 
level of development. While different tribes 
gave various names to this school, the most 
popular name has been that applied to it by the 
Mende of Sierra Leone—Poro. The initiation 
rites resemble to a remarkable degree rites used 
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by Indians of British Columbia, the Galo cere- 
mony of Zanzibar, and the Porrang of Australia. 

Basically, the bush school of the Poro was an 
attempt to introduce the young men to all aspects 
—social, religious, economic and _political—of 
the tribe. The religious aspect was stressed con- 
tinually throughout the experience. It was a 
means of introducing the boy to the power of 
the spirit world, so that he could make maximum 
use of the power of spirits. The importance of 
the ceremony is reflected in the very names given 
to young men at various stages in their develop- 
ment. Before entering the bush school they were 
called “gbolo” or image." While maecgoing the 
initiation rite they were “bogie” o - little spirits 
in the bush. Upon completing the Pn they became 
“Kwea” or citizens. 

As a gbolo the boy was considered a child. He 
could enjoy no legal rights and by the same 
token was not held responsible for his actions. 
In theory, this meant that a young man who failed 
to go through with the initiation rites would con- 
tinue to be treated as a child. This was a power- 
ful social pressure on reluctant boys. 

Another aspect of the Poro that emphasizes 
the religious aspect of the society is the fact that 
officiz ils, known to the uninitiz ited only as masked 
figures, were called “ges ’ They represented the 
spirits of the forests and spoke to the women 
and uninitiated boys in disguised voices. 

The top leaders of the society were called 
“zo’s.” It was the zo who knew all the secrets 
of the society. Very often this was a hereditary 
position, as the child had probably learned many 
of the secrets of the society before his initia- 
tion. In theory, it was the zo’s who had the most 
direct contact with the spirit world.* 

When there were enough 
young men in an area to consti- 
tute a class, it was announced 
that a ceremony would be held.* 
The official announcement was 
made by one of the who 
walked along the road calling 
out, “The ge will catch men to- 
day.” The restricted area of the 
forest to be used for the cere- 
mony was sealed off by symbols 
of taboo. The entrance to the 
forest was blocked by long raffia 


ge s, 


1Orher translations might be shadow or 
” n 
2 There were not only zo’s for the Poro 
but also zo’s in the everyday occupations of 
= people, i.e., blacksmiths, herbalists, and 
idwives 
The following description pertains to the 
Mano people. The same pattern was used 
with slight variations by other groups in 


West Africa 
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streamers, resembling from the outside a waterfall 
rain falling on the earth. The Poro was the 
earth. 

Before entering the restricted area of the forest, 
the boys experienced a ceremonial execution. It 
would appear to any onlooker that a boy had been 
run through by a spear and his body thrown over 
the raffia curtain. Actually, the boy had under 
his clothes a plantain stalk. It was this spot that 
was punctured by the spear and, to add realism 
to the scene, a bladder of chicken’s blood was 
spilled. The sound of what was apparently a thud 
of the boy’s body on the other side of the curtain 
was really a log dropped to imitate the sound 
of a falling body. The boy, unharmed, was caught 
by two men and led to the Poro grove in the 
forest. 

In some cases the boys built their own huts. 
Otherwise, the men built the huts and, in some 
instances, special huts were built for the son of 
the chief and those selected to be the future 
ge’s and zo’s. One of the earliest activities was 
the building of a fireplace to cook the “medicine” 


for the boys during their stay in the bush. The fire 
itself was started “by charcoal brought from the 
eternal fire kept burning in the first Poro grove. 
Stones for the fireplace came from village homes 
of the boys. An elaborate ritual was followed, in 
which one of the ge’s went to the village and, 


with the blacksmith’s sledge hammer, broke off 
three pieces of stone from a large stone or from 
the blacksmith’s anvil. 

During the two to three years the boys spent in 
training ritual they were taught those things that 
would make them good citizens of the village and 
of the Poro. They learned the best techniques the 
leaders of the Poro knew in farming; those who 
had been selected were taught the tr: ides necessary 
for survival and well- -being of the village. In 
helping to build their own huts, boys were taught 
the rudimentary ideas of building. The Poro was, 
in other words, a community where the younger 
generation learned those things of a practical 

nature that would enable them to be productive 
members of their village community. But beyond 
the practical they were also taught the theoretical 
basis on which the society existed. Here emphasis 
was placed on the theological, political, and legal 
patterns of village organization. The boy was 
taught the beliefs of his people and the punish- 
ments, should these beliefs be violated. He learned, 
for example, that if he and another boy were 
found fighting, both would be fined, regardless of 
who struck first. 

At the end of the initiation ceremony the boys 
were washed in a stream or in water that had been 
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especially prepared by the leading zo. With the 
washing, the boy was given a new name by which 
he would be known for the rest of his life. Finally, 
after additional ceremonies had been performed, 
the boy returned to his village, his body smeared 
with white clay. With his new name, the bo 
pretended for a short period that he did not know 
his parents or relatives. He was, in effect, a new 
person. Some boys died during the long orienta- 
tion ceremony and on this day when the other 
boys returned pieces of broken pottery were 
placed before the huts of parents of the deceased. 
This act signified that the spirit had broken the 
vessel (body). 

When viewed in retrospect, it appears that the 
bush school, as developed by the Mano and 
other people of West Africa, provided a well in- 
tegrated education for young men. Here the 
theoretical was combined with the practical. The 
bush school was an opportunity for apprentices 
to be trained in crafts and skills. They learned the 
history and laws of their people. Boys who grad- 
uated together were considered “brothers,” bound 
for life in a close relationship. For the boys, the 
initiation ceremony was but the beginning of a 
relation with set rituals for advancement to various 
positions of importance. From medicine to law, it 
presented an integrated picture of the society. 
Values were established and, for the young men, 
laws governing every aspect of daily living were 
learned. 

With European penetration of Africa, the Poro 
started to diminish in importance. In some cases 
this was caused by a single dirt road that brought 
the villages into contact with urbanization; as a 
result of the contact of many tribes the old pat- 
terns began to break down and little was of- 
fered to fill the newly created vacuum. European 

schools, organized in most cases 
with a complete disregard to the 
local environment, contributed 
to the disintegration. 


Today, the basic problem in 
African education is how to 
build an educational system that 
will meet the needs of a rapidly 
changing society. The relatively 
static villages of the early days 
of the Poro are disappearing. In 
its place one sees a dynamic, 
changing Africa. While there 
is common agreement on the 
need for education, the problem 
today is to find a new education- 
al pattern that will meet the 
needs of the people. ( FINIS) 
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Ten years from now, the largest single bloc in the U. N. General Assembly may 


well be African. For African nationalists, 1960 is 


in which five 


‘the magic year,” 


new nations (Nigeria, Togoland, Somalia, the Cameroons, and the Mali Federa- 
tion) will win their sovereignty. In the decade that follows, a dozen others will 


strike out on their own. 


In the four articles that follow, two African and two foreign educators consider 
the “problems and promises of education” in four of the independent, or soon-to- 
be-independent, countries. Although they range from Liberia, which became a re- 

public in 1847, to Nigeria, which becomes free of colonial control in 1960, their 
TF ctticniel problems are strikingly similar. 


EDUCATION AND INDEPENDENCE, I 


The Unification Question and 
Edneation in Liberia 


By NATHANIEL V. MASSAQUOQOI 


tration the policy of national unification in 

Liberia has rapidly increased the democratiza- 
tion of the tribal population, by making them to 
realize that their economic future is ‘based on 
their social development within the frame of 
nation. The tribal population of Liberia has to 
solve the same basic problems as other under- 
developed agricultural people of the world. They 
consist for the most part of illiterates suffering 
from diseases and deficient sanitary conditions. 
Their methods of cu'tivation and harvesting are 
primitive and uneconomic; their nutrition is in- 
sufficient and they lack some of the things neces- 
sary for a happier existence, particularly the 
know-how. But the administration, having as its 
main social, economic, and political aims the uni- 
fication and integration of the tribal people with 
more advanced elements of the country, has done 
much to improve these conditions. 

The government’s plans for economic develop- 
ment made it doubly necessary to have an ex- 
tensive educational program through which the 
masses of the people could on a larger scale be 
prepared for the sociological and economic 
changes that will be the logical outcome of the 
plans made by the government. Within the frame- 
work of an organized educational program, they 


@ to the beginning of the Tubman adminis- 


MR. MASSAQUOI is Secretary of Public Instruction, 
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will be able to improve their condition and to de- 
velop their own initiative 

New roads into the hinterland are fast being 
built and other means of transportation and 
communication will follow. The ties between the 
more developed coastal area and the population 
of the hinterland become closer; this population 
depends more and more on an economy based on 
money, through which they can satisfy needs stim- 
ulated by imported goods and ideas. In addition, 
cities with their growing need of food, clothes, 
and labor are fast : coming into being. At the same 
time, the peasants are given the difficult task of 
producing food not only for themselves but also 
for the others. 

As a consequence of insecure conditions in the 
countryside, there developed what may be called 
a real off-the-farm movement. This migration 
into the cities is only one aspect of the general 
change in the social pattern of the rural popula- 
tion, whose growing money economy pushes them 
where labor is needed and paid in cash, 1.e., to 
the rubber plantations, Liberian or Firestone- 
owned, and the mines of the LMC and LAMCO. 
Since these sources of revenue become bigger and 
bigger with the growing economy, this may, in 
the long run, lead to a disruption of the existing 
order due to the exodus of m: iny young people, 
who want to try their luck. The impact of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization upon the tribal 
people can be considered as a transition in the 
evolution of the people from an underdeveloped, 
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primitive tribal to an industrial and diversified 
society; only a diversified educational system with 


its foundation thoroughly welded into the life of 


the villages and smaller communities will be able 
to absorb this shock, this transition. 

Though the majority of the population live in 
the countryside and are ruled by tribal law, they 
know very well the advantages of education and 
culture and therefore support all favorable condi- 
tions for future measures to raise their standard 
of living. 

We realize that it is very essential to create 
among the rural population conditions leading to 
some stability and permitting a happier and more 
lucrative life. Our people need to understand 
those who fight against destructive forces. 

We are aware of the fact that it is impossible 
to work as long as one is sick; and sick, unpro- 
ductive persons also do not strive for education 
and further development. Healthy, energetically 
productive people who have progressed through 
education and have hope in the future, when their 
children can get still more training than they 
themselves, are a good basis and foundation for 
the future of a strong Liberia. 


HE development of our program required 
positive measures and actions. The govern- 
ment thought it necessary to put down the fol- 


lowing schedule: 

1. In the medical field, hospitals, to be used 
also for training local staff, must be built. A 
general campaign is under way for the improve- 
ment of hygiene in the countryside and the im- 
plementation of protective measures recommended 
by medical advisers. 

2. In the agricultural sector, we are emphasiz- 
ing measures to eliminate the food shortage. We 
want to begin one or more paying agricultural 
industries, as well as conduct experiments with 
horticulture, chicken farms, and fertilizers. Where- 
ever specialists are at hand, methods of cultiva- 
tion are to be improved (e.g., raising the rate of 
rice production), new crops have to be intro- 
duced, harvesting has to be rationalized, the rais- 
ing of cattle and their use have to be studied, and 
the growing of fruit for sale on the market and 
later for export needs stimulation. An important 
ae of this planning is the training of local labor. 

In the field of handicrafts, experiments with 
sitesi clay have to be undertaken, especially 
in the production of sun-baked blocks of clay and 
later of clay vessels. If there are already skilled 
craftsmen in a village, training will be given in the 
fabrication and use of natural fibers, earthenware, 
tiles, etc., as well as in the use of clay and 
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cement in construction work. Also, we hope to 
improve weaving and spinning methods, and im- 
prove native decoration techniques in carving 
and other applied arts. 

4. In the field of education, the registration of 
all English-speaking as well as other children has 
to be tackled; the creation of more and more 
schools for children and also the expansion of 
adult education have to be pushed ahead. In each 
village and each chiefdom, district, and province, 
local teachers have to be trained; until this is ac- 
complished those who can read and write will 
have to teach the illiterates. 

As far as social life in general is concerned, 
dancing and games have to be developed, as well 
as new forms of artistic creation (e.g., the 
theater). In each community there will have to 
be a cultural center, which can later on be en- 
larged or converted into an institution of some 
kind, where one can listen to the radio, to lec- 
tures, speeches, and discussions, and see motion- 
pictures and slides. 

In order to avoid the detachment of rural youth 
from all relationship to rural needs and condi- 
tions, we should first of all, contrary to former 
practices, carry the school to the villages where 
more than 95 per cent of the population live, and 
not the village youth to the school. By reversing 
the order we will be able to avoid the changing 
of identity of the rural youth; we will no more 
educate him out of his environment; we will then 
be able, in educating him, to educate the entire 
community and raise the standard of living of 
the community by its bootstraps, as had been done 
in Puerto Rico and in some parts of Pakistan, In- 
dia, and the Philippines. 

The national development plans of Liberia call 
for an ever-increasing number of leaders or com- 
munity workers: teachers, health workers, agri- 
cultural extension leaders, men and women 
trained in various vocational skills, engineers. The 
people must be prepared to fill the educational 
vacuum created by the traditional system of the 
past, something that surely transcends the limited 
thinking of earlier years. Literacy per se does not 
abolish poverty, disease, and apathy. It does not 
produce better citizenship facilities, such as hap- 
pier home life, more food, better clothing, and 
more and healthier water supplies, easier credit 
facilities, more productive land, better sanitary 
conditions, a more wholesome outlook on life. 
Teacher training know-how and methods added to 
community development should constitute the 
basic curriculum of our rural teacher training in- 
stitutions if the rural folk are to meet their own 
needs from their own lands and with their own 
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hands. It should then be our responsibility to 
make these hands skilled and the land productive; 
for only as the individual village populations are 
reached, only as each village can arrive at new 
methods in the solution of its own problems of 
daily living, can we ever hope to attain national 
progress. 


Democratic Mass Education for Prosperity 


Education in Liberia should be able to play a 
dynamic role in the general national development 
and attainment of the social and economic pat- 
tern of Liberian society today and tomorrow. It 
should not therefore have as its goal the ex- 
tension of its advantages only to a few, to an elite, 
for an elite cannot successfully lead the masses 
into prosperity. Uneducated, untrained masses will 
not be able to participate actively in the social, 
economic, and political development of the com- 
munities; they will not be able to produce taxable 
income; they will become fertile ground for po- 
litical agitation which could lead to chaos. 

There should be no doubt about the fact that 
the African is by nature individualistic, in spite of 
his high esteem for society, tribal or national. And 
this African individualism, modest as it may be, 
must be given a chance to develop in a healthy 
atmosphere. This African individualism must not 
be mistaken for the individualism of a collective 
society, where individual identity and soul are 
lost, where a vague idea of collectivism leaves 
no room for the individual or for the family. 

Inspired by this belief, we have decided that, 
while we are trying to develop the country, we 
want also to develop the human beings for whose 
benefit the country is being developed. We want 
to implement an educational program on which 
may be based a new social order with man and 
his family at the center. We do not want to live 
as guests in Our Own country; we want to be 
qualified by training and education to run the 
entire communication program of our country; 
we want to man the garages, the factories, the 
railroads, the farms, the teaching faculties of the 
diversified institutions of learning; we want to 
pilot the planes; we must be educated and trained 
to man the ships which ply our 350 m'‘les of coast 
lines; we must man our hospitals, hotels, offices; 
we must be able to use all of the gadgets, the in- 
struments, the modern equipment which help to 
make modern Liberia modern. We do not want 
to look on with folded hands while this is done 
for us by our foreign friends. We have refused 
any association or collaboration with any ex- 
traneous group whose aim is destruction of the 
natural and inalienable rights of man. 


IN LIBERIA 
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The new age in Liberia for which this educa- 
tional emphasis is to be developed is neither 
radical nor conservative; it is merely realistic. Its 
pattern of adaptability is one which every under- 
developed country must learn for itself largely by 
trial and error. Each will have its own tangled 
web of false starts and dashed hopes. But in the 
end it can surmount difficulties with flexible, non- 
doctrinaire improvisations and with cultural in- 
novations in education and family life. Its people 
should gradually learn to appreciate the govern- 
ment’s devices for attracting outside investment 
and keeping it socially responsible. They will begin 
to grasp the striking advances possible if in a 
few short years public medicine can eliminate 
malaria, drastically reduce the menace of tuber- 
culosis, dramatically increase life expectancy. 


They will respect achievement made possible by 
all kinds of innovations, ranging from finance, 
agronomy, and power plants to housing, village 
planning, public works, and aviation. 


The government should be able to inspire its 
people to believe that the key educational prob- 
lem in Liberia is not simply that we need more 
schools—which we do; or more teachers—which 
we do; but that it is far more important to give 
the whole educational system a sense of purpose 





Literacy Work in Liberia 


—Courtesy Methodist Prints, 


by Toge Fujihira 
The native Liberian instructor here is teaching a 
Bassa woman to read and write in her own dialect 
at the College of West Africa. 
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in terms of the realities and potentialities of our 
life. 

But there exists an inconsistency between the 
proposed village-centered educational responsibil- 
ity and the traditional educational means at our 
disposal to meet this responsibility. The teacher 
training centers must always keep in mind the 
roles their students are expected to play after 
completing their studies. These roles are both im- 
portant and exacting. In addition to classroom 
teaching, their careers are supposed to include 
rural extension and development. The work of 
introducing a higher standard of living to rural 
Liberia (almost 95 per cent of the entire coun- 
try) is too important to be trusted to half-trained 
mediocrities. Each such training institute should 
develop in its students a constructive, problem- 
solving approach to rural life. Each institute must 
inculcate in its students a democratic outlook and 
see that each becomes really skilled in working 
with village people. The students must therefore 
be educated toward, not away from, the villages; 
they should be competent in their subjects and 
skilled in teaching; they must possess the qualities 
of character, outlook, and leadership to inspire 
students; they must possess strength of body, too, 
as they will be required to perform long days of 
teaching, field work, and village service. 

Another requirement of teacher-trainees is that 
they should possess “vision.” This vision is both 
physical and spiritual. They should not suffer from 
bad or defective vision. As they travel through 
the Liberian countryside or walk through a rural 
village they should be able to see its possibilities 
as well as its difficulties and know how these 
possibilities can be attained. 


The Ideal Liberian Teacher 


The kind of teacher these institutes will train 
will have the: sensitive and sympathetic vision to 
see the grim realities of village life, but they will 
also possess another kind of sight. They will be 
able to look beyond the harsh reality of the pres- 
ent and have a vision of what the rural country- 
side and its people can become. They will be 
aware that within the next decade the same kind 
of sad conditions which predominate in rural 
Liberia will have been virtually conquered else- 
where. They will know that the life of a Liberian 
tribesman—to use the memorable language of 
Thomas Hobbes—does not forever have to be 
solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short. They will 
know that the miseries of ignorance, disease, pov- 
erty, apathy, and stagnation which burden so 
much in Liberian tribal life can be eliminated and 
a far better condition brought into being within 
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the time of living man. But they will not have onl 
a view of the present and a vision of the future, 
They will also have understanding and know the 
methods by which the gap between the sorry 
present and the better future can be bridged, and 
bridged without sacrificing the democratic and 
spiritual values which are the glory of renascent 
Liberia. Beyond these qualities which I have just 
mentioned there is an additional excellence which 
every rural school teacher must possess. This is 
the ability to bring to his pupils and students 
the same qualities of vision and devotion which 
have just been described. Without this final ex- 
cellence, he cannot measure up to the high calling 
which is his. 

In order to achieve these difficult goals, the ad- 
ministration is presently involved in immediate 
and long-range planning of the educational de- 
velopment program. All phases are under study— 
administration, curriculum building, educational 
plants. These plans will be based upon expendi- 
tures that can be made and have a close relation- 
ship to national income and taxation. 





‘Little Danger of Communism’ 


A noted anthropologist, speaking at Boston Uni- 
versity recently, saw no danger of African nations 
becoming Soviet satellites as a result of acceptance 
of Russian economic aid. 

“I Know of only three instances where Soviet in- 
fluence exists in Africa, and that is in Guinea, the 
Cameroons, and the Union of South Africa,” said 
Dr. Melville Herskovits, chairman of the African 
Studies Program at Northwestern University, lectur- 
ing under the auspices of the ICA training program 
at Boston University. 

“I am not afraid of Russian economic aid to 
Africa. It will relieve the U. S. taxpayer of a bur- 
den, and because Africans accept Russian aid does 
not mean that they will become Soviet satellites, for 
this will never happen. The Africans will not accept 
aid where there are strings attached,” Herskovits 
said. 

“Africans are not only rejecting colonial policies 
of European nations in Africa, but they are anti- 
colonialist against other groups of Africans who wish 
to exert influence on many of the new states of 
Africa,” he added. 

“Assuming we can avoid another world war, by 
A. D. 2010 approximately two billion citizens of 
Asia and Africa who today are weak and under- 
developed should be industrialized. Occidentals will 
then be in a minority of one to three among peoples 
of approximately’ equal temporal strength.” 

—Huston C. Smith, professor 


of philosophy, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
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EDUCATION AND INDEPENDENCE, II 


Edueation in a New Nation—Ghana 


By L. J. LEWIS 


S the first of the British African dependencies 
A to achieve complete political independence 
and to have entered upon the second phase 
of development planning, Ghana naturally attracts 
attention. The development of education in Ghana 
owes its pattern and content to Britain, insofar 
as it was developed largely by Christian missions 
whose headquarters were in Britain and adminis- 
tered by government officials whose own educa- 
tion was British and who were interpreters of pol- 
icy as advised by the Colonial Office through 
the offices of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in the Colonies. Leavening this British in- 
fluence were the important contributions of the 
Basle Mission with its continental European tra- 
ditions, American missionaries, and, more im- 
portant than has generally been realized, local 
African opinion expressed through the activities 
of such men as Casely-Hayford, Aggrey of Achi- 
mota, and Sir Arku Korsah, each in their gen- 
eration representative of keen enthusiasm and wise 
discernment. This element, the influence of i 
dividual personalities on the growth and densi 
ment of education, is, indeed, a special feature of 
Ghana’s history for the last forty years, and not 
least in importance is that of Sir Gordon Guggis- 
berg, who gave the country the slogan, * ‘Edu- 
cation the Keystone,” and recruited such men as 
Fraser and Aggrey to give life and meaning to the 
slogan. 

As a result of the work of these various bodies 
and the leadership of the individuals such as those 
already mentioned, Ghana found itself at inde- 
pendence with a system of education that made 
provision at all levels, from the level of infancy 
to postgraduate university needs. It also possessed, 
in a Department of Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Development and in the University Col- 
lege Department of Extra-Mural Studies, pro- 


MR. LEWIS is professor of education, specializing 
in education in tropical areas, at the University of 
London. He was formerly professor of education 
and director of the Institute of Education, University 
College of Ghana, 1949-1958. 


vision in different ways for adult education. Not 
only were the facilities available, but with the 
exception of comparatively small pockets of peo- 
ple in the extreme north and west, the people as 
a whole were convinced that education was the 
keystone to their future well-being. 

While it is true to say that facilities were avail- 
able at all levels, it is necessary to point out that 
at no level were they adequate. The dimension 
of the inadequacy in 1950 is probably best il- 
lustrated by reference to the consequences of the 
government deciding in that year to abolish the 
charging of school fees. In December of 1950 
there were 204,262 children attending the primary 
and middle schools (ten years of school for pupils 
from approximately 5 to 15 years of age). In 
1951, the last year before the paying of fees was 
abolished, the number increased by 16,273. In 
the following year, 1952, the number of children 
in school rose to 415,107. At the end of 1958 
there were 610,821 children attending the primary 
and middle schools. 

These figures are illustrative of a problem which 
ran right through the system, and is still with the 
country, involving questions of manpower, capi- 
tal, and recurrent expenditure daunting even to a 
country comparatively rich by African standards 
and at the same time thoroughly convinced of the 
necessity of providing adequate facilities for edu- 
cation if social and economic development is to 
reflect the faith of the people in their political 
independence. A measure of the progress that has 
been made and a pointer to the dimension of the 
task that lies ahead is to be seen by reference to 
the summary figures for the other stages in the 
education system which appear on page 156. 

What all this amounts to is that, at the present 
time, but one child in approximately thirty en- 
tering school will be able to obtain a secondary 
education. With the completion of the building 
of the University College within the next year and 
the full development of the College of Technology, 
one child in 150 can expect to get education in an 
institution of university status. 

One further illustration of the dimension of the 
problem is to be seen in the relation of the out- 
put of trained teachers to class needs. In the 
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Number of 
Institutions 
1950 1958 
Secondary Schools 56 63 
Technical and 
Trade Institutions 2: 945 
Teacher Training 
Colleges 
Higher Education 
Kumasi College of 
Arts, Science, 
and Technology 536 
University College 
of Ghana 108 424 


Enrollment 
1950 — 
6,162 


Type of Institution 


1958 
13,196 


4,979 


1,777 4,055 


primary and middle schools, there are approxi- 
mately 51,000 classes. At present approximately 
1,000 newly trained teachers are available each 
year. The inadequacy of this, assuming that all the 
teachers at present in service are trained, which is 
unfortunately not true, needs no underlining. 

This, then, is the first problem facing the people 
of Ghana today, how to expand the existing edu- 
cation system to ensure equality of opportunity 
for the individual and ensure a satisfactory flow 
of skilled men and women into trade, industry, 
and administration. 

But the material aspect of the problem is not 


all. Ghana is a country which has chosen to model 
its future on a democratic pattern. It will succeed 
in attaining to that pattern only if every man and 
woman is able to share intelligently and responsi- 
bly in the affairs of the country. An illiterate 
minority would be a running sore in the com- 


munity. Recognition of this has resulted in the 
community development programs, including lit- 
eracy, health, and road development, food pro- 
duction campaigns on a massive scale, and the es- 
tablishment of teen-age “Builders Brigades.” Strik- 
ing as these developments are, they carry with 
them two difficulties. These experiments in com- 
munity education outside the normal formal sys- 
tem derive their impetus from central government 
and are closely controlled by them. They have 
about them something of the character of military 
campaigns. Indeed, a senior civil servant ex- 
pounding on the virtues of the Ghanaian effort has 
used military analogies, and thereby has con- 
tributed to anxieties that have arisen in some 
observers’ minds about it all leading to the poten- 
tial paraphernalia of dicta itorship. Whatever va- 
lidity there may or may not be in this anxiety, the 
overemphasis of central government activity is 
but another facet of the general problem of shar- 
ing responsibility for education. Prior to inde- 
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pendence, a considerable contribution to the cost 
of education and its supervision and administra- 
tion was borne locally, through the payment of 
fees, voluntary contributions of local churches, 
and aid from the missions. The abolishment of 
the payment of fees at the lower levels was not 
accompanied by effective community education, 
In theory, local taxation was intended to make 
it possible for local government machinery to 
share in the cost of education and in its admin- 
istration. Ten years after the concept of local re- 
sponsibility was enunciated and machinery estab- 
lished, the response on the whole has been so un- 
satisfactory that a comment made in 1950 by the 
Permanent Secretary for Education, Mr. T. Bar- 
ton, is still applicable: 

“But the response from local authorities will 
have to increase. The prospects of that are greatly 
dependent upon the ordinary people understand- 
ing the necessity of paying their local taxes and 
seeing that their local taxation is giving a proper 
return in the provision of education. In all this 
the teaching profession has a dual responsibility, 
that of giving service to the community and that 
of establishing general community understanding 
of the implications of development in costs to the 
individual citizen.” 


Reasons for Emphasis on Central Control 


While the overemphasis of central control in 
the administration and financing of education in 
part reflects weakness in the current appreciation 
by individual citizens of their personal responsibil- 
ity, it is in part due to the hangover of the past 
parentalism of the colonial government and of 
the voluntary agencies. It is also in part due to 
the politicians in power, who, out of the mixed 
motives of determination to satisfy expressed 
aspirations and concern for their own continuance 
in office, wish to keep things under their own con- 
trol. These political factors have to some extent 
been influenced by the struggle that has taken 
place between the politicians in authority and 
those who have sought to maintain tribal and stool 
(chiefs) independence. 

Leaving aside the political and financial aspects 
of education in Ghana, the present situation pro- 
vides a number of features of special interest. 

As in other African countries, the multiplicity 
of languages has presented several problems, and 
Ghana is attempting its own answers. In the early 
days of mission activity, two different viewpoints 
were established. While all sought to spread the 
gospel through the mother tongues, in the schools 
one section gave priority to the mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction while the other gave 
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early priority to English. After years of discussion, 
involving much emotional feeling on the part 
of those actively concerned, as well as some ex- 

riment and investigation, the government has 
decided that English must be taught in the year 
of admission to school, and must become the 
medium of instruction as quickly as possible. At 
the same time, Ghanaian languages are taught 
throughout the primary and secondary schools 
and are used in mass literacy campaigns. Apart 
from a few people who genuinely believe that fail- 
ing to provide the early education of the child 
in the mother tongue is to handicap the child 
and deprive it of something of its heritage, and 
apart from a few people whose concern for local 
languages is colored by an element of vested 
interest, the majority of the people wish their 
children to be educated in English. This is a de- 
sire that reflects the status of English as the 
mark of education and as a skill essential to 
material and professional success. 

In terms of the curriculum, this decision has 
created a number of problems. Existing courses 
and the textbooks need considerable revision both 
in content and method. Ghanaian languages are 
not being treated with the respect they ought to re- 
ceive, particularly at the secondary school level, 
and even more unfortunately, have not yet re- 
ceived any attention in university studies. The ab- 
sence of adequate objective information, and 
the lack of scholars capable of pursuing the studies 
necessary to providing proper answers to the 
questions of language in education in Ghana, has 
resulted in policy being decided in terms of 
opinions without the authority of knowledge or 
fact. The decisions arrived at may prove satisfac- 
tory, but they may equally well be reversed on 
grounds of prejudice. In a country seeking to es- 
tablish itself independently in the technological 
world, English is for obvious reasons the language 
for advanced education, and the more efficiently 
it is handled throughout the educational system 
the better. However, neglect of attention to the 
Ghanaian languages may prove a serious source 
of dissension for a people who need every unify- 
ing influence available. 


Planning for Vocational Training Difficult 


Like other trans il societies seeking to reach 
the economic conc of the Western industrial- 
ized societies, the Pp. ind content of technical 
and vocational training .n the program of general 
education have not been satisfactorily resolved. 
Despite a manpower survey recently carried out, 
there has not been the fusing of data necessary 
to make planned development of education pos- 
sible. Until this can be done, it is likely that the 
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emphasis upon content and the distribution of re- 
sources as between the provision of craft and 
trade, technical and technological facilities, will 
continue to be dependent upon more or less in- 
spired guessing, if not upon political whim and 
whimsy. 


Ghana Leads Africa in Recruitment 


In one respect at least, Ghana may well claim 
to be leading most of Africa educationally, and 
this is in the extent to which it has accepted and 
applied scientific techniques to recruitment into 
a wide variety of trades, crafts, and professions. 
That it has been able to do so is due to the 
politicians and administrators in government and 
industry realizing that Africanization could suc- 
ceed only insofar as recruits were selected with 
proper regard to aptitude and ability. Fortunately, 
the means were available as a result of the in- 
vestigations and studies that had been carried out 
under the auspices of Mr. A. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity College of Ghana Institute of Education. 

Credit must be given to the Ghana government 
for its overall generosity to research in general 
at the University College, a generosity not con- 
fined to immediately profitable projects. This is a 
reflection of the genuine autonomy of the Uni- 
versity College, which apart from grants for re- 
search made by the American foundations, not- 
ably Ford and Carnegie, and the Fulbright 
scheme, is financed entirely by the Ghana govern- 
ment. 

There is much discussion going on concern- 

ing the content of the curriculum generally and 
concerning such general education problems as 
discipline, moral training, and citizenship. Con- 
sultation and investigation are pursued through 
various agencies, the Advisory Board for Edu- 
cation, the Ghana National Council for Teacher 
Training, the West African Examinations Coun- 
cil, the Ghana Science Teachers’ Association, the 
University College of Ghana Institute of Educa- 
tion, and other bodies. The importance of their 
efforts lies in their continuity of effort and the 
range of interests they represent. Because of di- 
visions arising from clashes of personalities, the 
teachers as a professional body have not con- 
tributed to this aspect of education to the extent 
they ought to have. 

The wise and generous attitude of the Ghana 
government and people towards education has, 
however, been marred by a number of minor 
but significant incidents. Control of the teacher 
training colleges in the Togoland area was arbi- 
trarily taken away from the mission and local 
representatives, on the grounds that they were 
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being converted into centers of antagonism to the 
government. Personal interference by a former 
minister of education in the admitting of candi- 
dates to a secondary school, and the forcing of 
the teachers’ union into the Trades Union Con- 
gress as part of the process of establishing gov- 
ernment control over trade unionism were dem- 
onstrations of misconceptions concerning minis- 
terial and government responsibility towards the 
profession which could augur ill for the future. 
To recognize mistakes such as these is not to 
detract in any way from what has been achieved 
or the wisdom that has been demonstrated. 

One other demonstration of that wisdom that 
deserves special attention is to be seen in the 
attitude of the government and the people towards 
the Ghana Library Board. Brought into being in 
1949 to take over the pioneering work of “the 
British Council, with generous government aid, 
the board has established a series of library cen- 
ters, a book box service to schools, colleges, 
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and other institutions, and a free postal lending 
service of an enviable character available to 
teachers. The imagination that was shown in this 
respect ten years ago is now being demonstrated 
in respect of broadcasting to schools, and in 
planning the development of a television service. 
This imaginative approach to educational prob- 
lems through community development programs, 
builders’ brigades, use of the library system, 
broadcasting to schools, and in the planning of 
television, as well as the generosity shown towards 
the conventional instruments of the education 
system, holds out promise for the future, and 
makes it possible to visualize answers being found 
to the apparently impossible task of meeting all 
the educational needs of the country. It is all the 
more likely that satisfactory answers will be found 
because independence has not been accompanied 
by any antipathy towards the Westerner, thus 
making it easy for Ghana to invite specialist as- 
sistance and for the invitations to be accepted. 





EDUCATION AND INDEPENDENCE, III 


Ethiopian Education: A Medium 
For Social Change 


By MULUGETA WODAJO 


the name Ethiopia, which dates back to 

Biblical times, had been shrouded with myth 
and mystery. To some it was a reminder of the 
legend of the Queen of Sheba and to others it 
evoked the myth of Prester John. Although the 
Italo-Ethiopian war of 1935-1936 did a lot to 
help foreigners place Ethiopia on the map of the 
globe, even now only very few foreigners can 
converse intelligently on Ethiopian history, cul- 
ture, or politics. 

Even those few scholars who are acquainted 
with its history find Ethiopia unique among 
African countries in many respects. Ethiopia, 
for instance, guarded her independence and kept 
her frontiers almost intact for hundreds of years 


[ nig the Italian occupation of 1936-1941 
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when the African countries to the north, south, 
and west were unfortunate victims of European 
expansionism and domination. Ethiopia, more- 
over, has remained a Christian nation! ever since 
Christianity was introduced into the country in 
the fourth century. Such was not the case with 
her sister countries in Africa. A discussion of 
these and similar unique aspects of Ethiopian 
history is clearly beyond the scope of this short 
article. 

The writer will attempt only to (1) sketch a 
short history of modern public education in 
Ethiopia; (2) highlight the problems and _ pros- 
pects of public education in the country; and 
(3) discuss very briefly what, in his belief, should 
be the main guidepost for Ethiopian public edu- 
cation. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
ETHIOPIA: PAST AND PRESENT 


UBLIC education, like other governmental 
services, is highly centralized in Ethiopia. 
There is a central ministry of education in Addis 
Ababa responsible for the entire educational ma- 
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chinery of the nation. For purposes of admin- 
istration, the country’s twelve provinces are 
grouped into four administrative units, each with 
its own provincial schools director, who is di- 
rectly responsible to the national Ministry of 
Education. Each province is financially respons- 
ible for elementary education, although secondary 
and higher education are normally financed by 
the central government. 
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Ethiopian Education Still in Infancy 

The first thing to note about Ethiopian public 
education is that it is still in its infancy. Before 
the first public school was opened by Emperor 
Menelik II in 1908, education was almost en- 
tirely in religious hands and tribute for keeping 
the light of literacy burning on the Ethiopian 
lateau belongs to the schools and monasteries 
of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church.” During the 
period between 1908 and the outbreak of the 
Italo-Ethiopian war in 1935 there were only a 
few public schools—about a dozen in all. And as 
for the 120 or so young Ethiopians who were 
educated abroad during this period, “a large 
number of them—seventy- -five per cent according 
to official claim—-were murdered by the Italians 
in the massacres in 1937 after the attempt upon 
Graziani’s life. As a result, very few of the 
125 men who, it is estimated, had been trained 
abroad survived to help the restored Ethiopia.” 

It therefore appears safe to conclude that an 
intensified program of secular public education 
in Ethiopia dates back only to 1941, the year of 
liberation. 

After the liberation in 1941, the Ethiopian 
government, with almost no money, no teachers, 
and no indigenous teaching material, started anew 
the difficult task of building a modern educational 
system. In view of these difficulties, the ac- 
complishments made during the last two decades 
are indeed impressive. As there has not been any 
population census taken so far (estimates run 
from twelve to twenty million), it would be diffi- 
cult to say what percentage of the school-age 
children are in school. In terms of number, how- 
ever, the increase in school enrollment has been 
significant—from about 30,000 in 1946 to about 
100,000 in 1955 and almost 140,000 in 1958, 
or an increase of about 500 per cent in a little 
over ten years. The table below is a summary of 





‘Even though Christianity is the established religion of the state 
since there is a considerable pagan population and a rather large 
Moslem minority, the reference to Ethiopia as a “Christian nation 
may, perhaps, be misleading 

“For a short account of the mature of these church schools, the 
reader is referred to my article, “Postwar Reforms in Ethiopian Edu 
cation, Comparative Education Review, Vol. 2, No. 3, February 
1959 pp. 24 ff 
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the 1958 enrollment figures (excluding church 
schools for which no statistics are available) for 
the various levels of schooling: * 


Addis 
Level Ababa Provinces Total 
Primary (1-4) 16,897 93,217 110,114 
Middle. (5-8) 5.319 13,547 18.866 
Post-Elem. (9-12) 3,495 1,533 5.028 
Post-Sec. (12-16) 432 173 605 
Grand Total, 134,613 


If public education in Ethiopia is young, then 

higher education is even younger. There are col- 
leges both of the academic (liberal arts) and 
technical types, but these are important only po- 
tentially, since their combined present enrollment 
is below 1,000. Of these institutions of higher 
education, the University College of Addis Ababa 
is the oldest (opened in 1950). And because of 
its imperial charter, which assures independence 
from the Ministry of Education, this college is 
perhaps also the most securely established. The 
other institutions of higher education include the 
College of Engineering, the Imperial College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts near Harar, the 
Medical College at Gondar, and the Theological 
College in Addis Ababa. The government has also 
been sending students abroad for further advanced 
technical training or graduate work, mainly to 
Europe, America, and the Middle East. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


5 pe discuss the problems facing Ethiopian edu- 

cation would only be repez iting the difficulties 
facing educators the ‘world over. And these would 
include: teacher shortage, how to combine quality 
of instruction with the ever-increasing school en- 
rollment, shortage of funds appropriated for 
education, etc. There are nonetheless some prob- 
lems peculiarly Ethiopian, or at any rate, African 
Of these perhaps the most acute one is the lack 
of textbooks and other teaching material in the 
language of instruction (at the elementary level). 
i.e., in Amharic, the national language. The lack 
of textbooks and other teaching material written 
in Amharic or at least adapted to Ethiopian class- 
rooms has already brought the irreparable dam- 
age of producing young Ethiopians detached from 


‘Adapted from Table IXC, page S-47 Economic Handbook of 
Ethiopia,”’ Ethiopian Government Ministry of Commerce and Ir 
dustry, Addis Ababa, December, 1958 Mimeographed) The figures 
do not include: (a) Ethiopian students abroad; and (b) figures f 
the enrollments in the schools of the federal territory of Eritre 
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their social and cultural traditions. Although the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction at the 
Ministry of Education has long been conscious 
of this problem and has recently started tackling 
it by preparing short textbooks in geography, his- 
tory, Amharic, and arithmetic, it will probably 
be a long time before textbooks of a quality satis- 
factory to the professional educator will be 


produced in sufficiently large quantities. 


Foreign Teachers in Demand 


A second problem already alluded to is the 
shortage of teachers. Although teachers are in 
demand in the school systems ‘of almost all coun- 
tries, in Ethiopia the problem is further made 
acute by the fact that many of those who are 
on the job have themselves so little formal educa- 
tion that one foreign observer was tempted to 
describe their teaching as the blind leading the 
blind. No wonder then that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation is anxious to hire competent and qualified 
foreign teachers for Ethiopian secondary schools 
where, by and large, the medium of instruction 
is English. 

It would be rather tedious to discuss the numer- 
ous other problems facing Ethiopian education. 
But there is one problem so grave and so crucial 
that it tends to mask all others. This has to do 
with the inadequacy of the educational system. 
The school system has to be expanded greatly to 
qualify even as rudimentary. In a population esti- 
mated at about fifteen million, only about 140,000 
children are in school. Even when this figure is 
added to the 5,000 or so children in private and 
mission schools and also to the estimated 120,000 
children in church and monastic schools, it be- 
comes at once clear that the problem of school 
expansion is even more crucial than the problem 
of improving the already existing system. The 
lack of educational opportunity for all makes the 
educated few a privileged group even though such 
privilege may be overwhelmingly offset ‘by the 
immense dedication and self-sacrifice the nation 
expects and demands from the group. In order to 
combat this immense problem, the Ministry of 
Education, in 1953, started a program of mass 
education designed to extend universal fundamen- 
tal education to adults in rural areas and also to 
children denied the opportunity of formal public 
education.® 

Lest the reader be too pessimistic about the 
future of public education in Ethiopia, a few 
things need to be said on the brighter side. The 
figures already quoted have shown that the school 
enrollment has increased by almost 500 per cent 


5 See Mulugeta Wodajo, op. cit., pp. 28-29 
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in a little over ten years; the number of schools 
has similarly increased, from 100 in 1941 to over 
600 in 1958; and the amount of money appropri- 
ated for education has also increased, from a little 
under nine million Ethiopian dollars in 1949 to 
over thirteen million in 1953 and to almost six- 
teen million in 1958.° 

Apart from such statistical evidences, there 
are in the writer’s view certain political and 
sociological trends suggesting that the prospect 
for public education in Ethiopia is not altogether 
dark. Of these two deserve mention. The first is 
the attitude of Ethiopian parents and children 
toward the modern public schools. Although mod- 
ern public education with its emphasis on secular 
life is somewhat alien to a culture highly domi- 
nated (at least on the Highlands) by a Christian 
church, parents strive to send their children to 
school and the children themselves are eager, if 
not outright over enthusiastic, to learn new facts 
about the world around them. This enthusiasm 
with which the schools are regarded by the public 
is perhaps the greatest hope for the firm estab- 
lishment of public education in Ethiopia. 

A second healthy sign is the fact the grad- 
uates of these public schools seem to enjoy 
the confidence and faith of both the government 
and the “older” generation. Unlike in the newly 
emerging nations of Africa where the “young” 
generation fought politically for the independence 
of their countries, in Ethiopia it is the “old” 
generation that fought and literally shed its blood 
to keep Ethiopia free and independent. Under 
these circumstances, it is essential that the “old” 
look upon the “young” with sympathy, under- 
standing, and confidence. The fact that, by and 
large and with certain grave exceptions, they seem 
to do so adds further to the conviction that public 
education in Ethiopia has bright prospects. 


EDUCATION 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


W HEN it comes to charting a clear and distinct 
road for Ethiopian education, the Ethiopian 
educator is at a disadvantage compared to his 
counterpart in African territories still under for- 
eign domination. The slogan “Education for In- 
dependence” is clearly meaningless for the Ethio- 
pian educator, for the problem here is not how 
to achieve independence but rather what to 
achieve with the freedom and independence the 
nation has always enjoyed. 

This writer would wish to propose “education 
for social change” as the slogan for Ethiopian 


®One Ethiopian dollar equals 41¢ in U.S. money at the official 
rate of exchange. In terms o rcentage, the relative amount devo! 
to education has during the oe five or six years remained almost 
constant at about 10 per cent of the government budget. 
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ublic education, for he believes firmly that social 
change is one of the important achievements to be 
expected from education. The social and ideolog- 
ical changes that one expects from education are 
too many and too varied to be treated here at 
any length. The writer therefore shall limit him- 
self to only one of them, namely, change of at- 
titude. The change of attitude that education is 
expected to bring about would perhaps be put in 
a better focus if one looks closely to some of the 
characteristic features of a peasant or a “folk” 
society such as Ethiopia’s. One such feature is 
the conservatism of the peasant. The peasant looks 
with suspicion and reservation at any change or 
innovation. He prefers to examine a new thing 
or proposal in terms of his traditions and customs 
rather than on the basis of its functional use. 
Another conspicuous feature of the peasant of a 
“folk” society is his attitude toward his natural 
environment. In some societies the peasant is so 
superstitious and at times so over ascetic that he 
tends to ascribe supernatural powers to such 
natural phenomena as rain or thunder. In other 
societies the peasant regards his land and cattle 
not as factors of economic production but merely 
as sources of social prestige. Such attitudes are 
obviously stumbling blocks if the nation is to 
conquer her age-old enemies: ignorance, and dis- 
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ease. And education will doubtlessly make im- 
mense contributions toward the achievement of 
this goal.’ 

Farmers being what they are almost every- 
where in the world (although in the “folk” so- 
ciety they are perhaps more conservative than 
in the non-folk societies of the technologically ad- 
vanced countries), they will almost certainly need 
the pressure of their urban countrymen to aban- 
don or modify their old way of life. In this re- 
spect, among the various levels of the educational 
process, adult education seems to have an even 
more important role to play. If education is to 
become a medium and a catalyst for social change 
by propagating a new social and ideological out- 
look, it must first have a few faithful adherents 
from the adult population. The missionary zeal 
of these few adult converts will then facilitate the 
spread of the new way of life among the rest of 
the society. “Every new religion, every new 
doctrine,” Mead writes, “has had first to make 
adult converts, to create a small nuclear culture 
within whose guiding walls its children will flour- 
ish.’’8 


of Education on Non-Scientific 
4 - 


7 See Edith Lord The Impact 
i ( second 


Beliefs in Ethiopia,’” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 4 
half), May, 1958, pp. 339-353. 

5 Margaret Mead, New Lives for Old. New York: William and 
Murrow, 1956, p. 154. (Italics added) 





To Preserve Amharic Language 


Preservation of the Ambharic language, official 
language of Ethiopia, will be the task of the Im- 
perial Ethiopian Academy, which has been set up 
in Addis Ababa. Besides encouraging correct usage 
in vocabulary, grammar, and style, the academy 
will compile and publish a dictionary of the Amharic 
language and various other bulletins, monographs, 
and studies. An important part of its work will be 
to determine Amharic equivalents of foreign scientific 
and technical terms used in research, education, in- 
dustry, and commerce. Of particular interest to for- 
eign scholars will be an official system of translitera- 
tion into and from Amharic and Latin alphabets, to 
be prepared by the academy. 


Foreign Enrollment in U. S. Increasing 


The number of foreign students studying in the 
United States has increased 38 per cent in the last 
five years, according to the Institute of International 
Education. The 47,245 students from 131 countries 
registered in U. S. colleges and universities last year 
represented a 9 per cent increase over the preceding 
year. The ten countries sending the most students are 
Canada, China (Formosa, Hong Kong, and Macao), 
India, Korea, Japan, Iran, Philippines, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Venezuela. 
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EDUCATION AND INDEPENDENCE, IV 


Nigeria: Where Education Has Not 
Kept Pace with Politics 


By SAMUEL C. ADAMS, JR. 


HE emergent West African nation called 

the Federation of Nigeria, consisting of the 

federal capital territory of Lagos and three 
already self-governing regions, will cease to be 
the largest United Kingdom dependency in Octo- 
ber, 1960. This tremendously large and populous 
area includes 373,000 square miles of jungle 
and grassland inhabited by 35 million Muslims, 
Christians, and pagans of 280 tribal groups, pre- 
dominantly Ibos in the East, Yorubas in the West, 
and Hausa-Fulanis in the North. 

If education and training in Nigeria could tell 
its own story—in the context of the fact and 
fiction, doubt, apprehension, concern, and antici- 
pation about current happenings on the African 
continent—it would be a most interesting one. 
There are some 17,000 primary schools; 500 sec- 
ondary schools; 300 teacher training schools; 
thirty-four vocational training schools; the three 
regional branches of the Nigerian College of Arts, 
Science, and Technology; the University College 
at Ibadan; and other formal and informal training 
in Nigeria. A variety of forces has played upon 
these schools—political, humanitarian, economic, 
and nationalistic. There has been tremendous de- 
velopment despite staff shortages, educational ac- 
tivity with a powerful thrust, a multiplicity of 
oftentimes uncoordinated efforts, a certain wastage 
in the use of scarce training facilities, a measure 
of unrelatedness to the realities of the Nigerian 
scene. All of these factors would be elements in 
the story to be told. Due acknowledgement would 
be made of the efforts of the Nigerian population, 
of the remarkable role of the Christian missions 
and voluntary agencies, of the major contribution 
by United Kingdom teaching and advisory person- 
nel, of the financial assistance of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. It would be evi- 
dent as well that the present resources of Nigerian 
education are insufficient for the task, even if there 
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were no wastage and if maximum coordination 
were possible. Educational advance has simply 
not kept pace with political developments. 


Magnitude of the Educational Problem 


Of the total of approximately 93,000 teach- 
ers in primary, secondary, and teacher training 
schools in Nigeria, 73 per cent are uncertificated 
or probationary. Only a few more than 1 per cent 
are university graduates. Nearly 14% per cent are 
specialist teachers in vocational education. Some 
13.4 per cent hold the Grade III teaching certif- 
icate, obtained after two years of training above 
primary education. Another 9.4 per cent possess 
the Grade II certificate, obtained after two years 
of teacher training either at completion of second- 
ary education or receipt of the Grade III certifi- 
cate, or following four years of teacher training 
upon completion of primary education. Only 1.6 
per cent hold the Grade I certificate, awarded 
after at least five years of teaching as a Grade 
II teacher and upon passing tests in two approved 
subjects at advanced level in the General Certif- 
icate of Education, plus satisfactory teaching re- 
ports. 

Of the 41,000 teachers in the Eastern Region 
of Nigeria, 33,000 are untrained; 27,000 of the 
35,000 in the Western Region, 3,800 of the 8,000 
in the Northern Region, and one-half of the teach- 
ers in the federal capital area of Lagos are un- 
trained. 

For primary schools, 1 per cent are university 
graduates but 76 per cent are uncertificated. In the 
secondary schools, 27 per cent are uncertificated. 
Some 46 per cent of those teaching in teacher 
training institutions are not qualified to do so. 

There is an acute shortage of graduate male 
and female teachers in science, technical subjects, 
and languages. 

As of January, 1959, in the federal public 
service alone there were 4,607 senior posts, of 
which 1,853 were filled by Nigerian officers. There 
were 1,170 vacancies, plus 1,533 posts filled by 
overseas Officers. While it was estimated in 1956 
that to Nigerianize the federal public service would 
require 1,900 Nigerians to be trained, the cor- 
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responding figure by 1958 of vacancies plus posts 
held by overseas officers was 2,761, despite the 
fact that the number of Nigerians in senior posts 
trebled. The number of overseas officers remained 
virtually unchanged, but the number of vacancies 
more than doubled. 

More specifically, in 1956 there were 2,450 
senior posts, 550 of which were filled by Nigerian 
officers and 1,350 by overseas officers. There 
were 550 vacancies. By 1958, there were 4,568 
senior posts, 1,770 Nigerian officers, and 1,500 
overseas Officers. Vacancies had risen to 1,261. 


The Immediate Urgency 


Evaluations of the status of Nigerian educa- 
tion and training are of current relevance when 
set against the fact that Nigeria becomes politically 
independent in 1960. It will be the largest nation 
on the African continent. With what is basically 
an agricultural economy exporting primarily 
cocoa, timber, palm oil, and peanuts, Nigeria 
will emerge painfully short of educated manpower. 
Trained people are needed not only for govern- 
ment positions but for private commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. People are needed to execute 
economic development plans, to extend social 
services as required by a modern state and as 
demanded by an awakening population, to pro- 
vide adequate representation abroad in diplomacy, 
for economic affairs, and for contributions to 
world leadership. 

The tragic element is the shortage of trainers 
of key personnel for administration of technical 
and professional functions and for widening and 
advancing the general education level for both 
youth and adults. There is the added problem 
of the costly transition period when the immediate 
financial input for education, now reaching up to 
42 per cent of government budgets in some 
regions, produces an educational output number- 
ing hundreds of thousands but at age and skill 
levels which, to be substantially useful contribu- 
tors to social and economic growth, will require 
additional training. 

The immediate urgency is made more acute by 
uncertainties regarding the numbers of expatriate 
civil servants who will take “lump sum compensa- 
tions” and depart prior to independence or there- 
after. Nigeria will enter independence with many 
expatriate civil servants who have made economic 
and social services function, have handled external 
affairs, and to a large degree have trained others. 


Background of Nigerian Education 


Most of Nigerian education began as the work 
of Christian missions. Initially, government took 
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relatively no part except to provide grants for 
those mission schools in need of assistance. Sub- 
sequent educational ordinances, beginning in 
1882, set the conditions for grants in aid to 
mission schools, based at first on efficiency as 
judged purely by the number of examination suc- 
cesses. 

The advance of education in the Eastern and 
Western Regions, and the relative lag in the 
Northern Region, reflect the differential opportu- 
nities that Christian missions have had in Nigeria. 
The insatiable hunger for education of the East 
and West has been, in a measure, associated with 
the more intensive influence of Western contacts 
historically and with the developing nationalism 
of recent years. 

Presently, up to 90 per cent of education at 
the primary, secondary, and teacher training levels 
is operated by missions or voluntary agencies, with 
government providing grants in aid for staff 
salaries and for building purposes, except in the 
North, where government schools predominate. 

Certainly credit is due the missions, in view 
of the limits in volume of government assistance 
available to them, for the advance and pioneering 
that they accomplished. But, with the focus of 
their efforts on conversions rather than upon likely 
demand patterns or the developing requirements 
of a modern state for technical and skilled person- 
nel, the present circumstance is one of an aching 
void in educated manpower. 


The problem was in a measure foreseen. The 
educational ten-year plan embarked on in 1946 
with major assistance from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund aimed to provide junior 
primary education within a generation for all 
Nigerian children of school age, and envisaged a 
considerable extension of secondary education and 
teacher training. Though this ten-year plan was 
superseded by the federal and regional govern- 
ments’ 1955-1960 development programs, the 
period from 1946 to 1955 was of particular sig- 
nificance for Nigerian educational advance. With 
the new constitution in 1952, educational policy 
became the responsibility of regional governments. 
Earlier, the Educational Ordinance of 1948 
opened the way for the people to support educa- 
tion by taxes or rates, while government appro- 
priations for education were substantially aug- 
mented. Primary and secondary education were 
stimulated by these developments. Also, the Uni- 
versity College at Ibadan was established in 
1948. It was viewed by Nigerians as a more sat- 
isfactory answer to their aspirations for higher 
education than had been the Yaba Higher College, 
opened in 1934. 
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Structure and Organization 


In each region—Northern, Eastern, and West- 
ern—and for the federal territory of Lagos there 
is a ministry of education headed by Nigerian 
ministers. The senior posts of permanent secre- 
taries, responsible for the administrative organiza- 
tion of the ministries, are held by expatriates. 
Inspectors or advisors on primary and secondary 
education, teacher training, women’s education, 
and technical education are responsible through 
the permanent secretaries to the ministers for the 
professional functions of the ministries. 

By constitutional provisions, education is a 
concurrent responsibility of both federal and 
regional governments, with the exception that 
the federal government is responsible for federal 
institutions such as Kings College, for Queens 
College at the secondary level, for the Yaba Trade 
Center, and for the Yaba Technical Institute. All 
are located in Lagos. Other federal institutions 
are the University College, Ibadan; the three 
branches of the Nigerian College of Arts, Sci- 
ence, and Technology at Ibadan, Enugu, and 
Zaria respectively; and the special training cen- 
ters such as the Federal Emergency Science Train- 
ing Center and the Federal Training Center at 
Lagos. 

Federal advisors on education may, at the invi- 
tation of the regional ministers of education, as- 
sist in the inspection of regional primary and 
secondary schools, teacher training institutions, 
and technical schools. Also the Federal Ministry 
of Education cooperates with the regions through 
reference committees or joint consultative com- 
mittees on teacher training and on technical edu- 
cation. 

Regional governments operate schools at all 
levels. They formulate policy, provide budgets, 
and are responsible for the supervision of educa- 
tion within their respective regions. Their minis- 
tries of education control primary and secondary 
education, teacher training, adult education, and 
specialized training such as commercial educa- 
tion, domestic science, or vocational-trade in- 
dustrial education. Schools for the training of 
agricultural extension officers or agricultural spe- 
cialists are directed by ministries of agriculture. 
Other types of training, such as community de- 
velopment and public administration, if provided 
by regional governments, fall within the portfolios 
of ministries or bureaus other than the ministry 
of education. 

Though there are regional variations, the gen- 
eral pattern of education in Nigeria represents one 
type of British education that has been developed 
overseas. The basic cadre of expatriate teachers 
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and professional advisors available to Nigeria 
are British, and the majority of Nigerians edu- 
cated abroad have received training in the United 
Kingdom. The standards of certification, the 
structure, organization, and concept of education 
in Nigeria clearly reflects these facts. 

Basically, the educational system is structured 
on a six- to eight-year primary school program. 
Secondary education consists of a five- or six-year 
course to qualify for university entrance examina- 
tions. Though substantial progress has been made 
in recent years in the development of secondary 
schools, trade centers, and technical institutes, 
opportunities for post-primary school training are 
still scarce and the advance at this level lags be- 
hind the development of primary education. 
Teacher training colleges have provided by far 
the most widespread opportunities for primary 
school graduates aspiring to secondary level 
qualifications. Agricultural education has tended 
to be less prestigeful, but entrants to these schools, 
as is true of many admitted to teacher training 
colleges, have been primarily seeking more edu- 
cational opportunity, i.e., a higher qualification. 


Dilemmas of Educational Advance 


Apart from questions as to the capabilities of 
the Nigerian economy to pay for more educa- 
tion, there are certain dilemmas and difficulties 
which Nigerians face as they seek educational ad- 
vance. 

The primary dilemma is this: Which of the 
levels and kinds of education will the political 
leadership choose to emphasize and how well will 
these emphases reflect fundamental Nigerian 
needs? The innovations of universal primary edu- 
cation, the increase in numbers of scholarships 
for overseas training, the pressure for Nigerian- 
ization of the public services, and the policy papers 
on higher education set the politician rather than 
the pedagogue in the role of being the initiator 
or prompter of change in educational policy and 
practice. If a particular minister of education 
is committed politically to certain action, the pro- 
fessional educator on the ministry staff, in his role 
as a government civil servant, draws his cues, 
and advises, and yet faces the problem of bring- 
ing these things about. As the output of primary 
schools increases, serious problems arise in orien- 
tation, guidance, and vocational training. The 
necessity for reconsideration of the overall con- 
cept of education will become more acute. 

Related difficulties arise from the attitudes of 
Nigerians themselves toward the matter of stand- 
ards. They want “universally recognized” degrees, 
certificates, and credentials. One can appreciate 
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their unwillingness to accept special African quali- 
fications, particularly if there are implications 
that Nigerians do not learn and perform as well 
as Europeans. Since formal full-scale training op- 
portunities which can provide persons with uni- 
versally recognized certificates are scarce, this 
combination of circumstance and attitude places 
limitations on rates at which Nigerians can flow 
into vacant posts or become skilled in tasks not 
now being performed. Moreover, certain “uni- 
versally recognized certificates” may have little 
current relevance in terms of jobs to be done in 
Nigeria. Finally, these attitudes encourage the 
persistence of certain archaisms in educational 
policy and practice. 

Those who attempt to explain the situation 
simply by saying that the individual Nigerian is 
a lover of paper qualifications fail to note that the 
job milieu, government as well as private, is 
structured on paper qualifications. Movement up- 
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wards, particularly from junior service to senior 
service levels in government, is virtually impos- 
sible without paper qualifications. This complex 
of factors hinders Nigeria from making use, in 
spite of the urgency of the national problem of 
shortage of trained personnel, of the consider- 
able body of technique and experience developed 
elsewhere in the analysis of job functions, the 
training for limited skills, and rapid vocational 
and professional training as means for overcoming 
such problems. 


The Sense of Breakthrough 


There is the expectancy on the part of Niger- 
ians that a substantial breakthrough is taking 
place, or is certainly possible, reducing the gap 
between the number of specialties and functions 
required and the trained manpower available to 
fill them. 

Regional governments are spending 20 to 42 





ABovE—A sixth grade 
class in a Timbuktu ecole no- 
made (nomad school) does 
morning exercises before 
school starts at 8:30 A. M. 
These 12-14 year old boys 
are sons of nomadic Tuaregs 
who roam the Sahara, on 
whose southern fringes Tim- 
buktu is located. Their pres- 
ence in school represents a 
great victory for local Sudan- 
ese Republic (formerly French 
Soudan) authorities, who had 
to persuade the parents to 
leave the children behind for 
part of the year. 

BELOw—The white young- 
ster is the son of an Ameri- 
can, the Rev. Frank Marshall, 
only Protestant missionary in 
Timbuktu. In addition to the 
Tuaregs, there are boys of 
Negro ancestry here. The 
teacher is a graduate of an 
African normal school. 
Grades range from one to Six. 
Pupils who attend beyond 
grade six must go to a board- 
ing school at Bamaka, a con- 
siderable distance away. Girls 
g0 to a separate school be- 
cause of the Tuareg tradition 
that women occupy a sub- 
servient position in society. 


—Ernest Dunbar 
for Look 
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per cent of budgets on education. Politicians of 
Nigeria’s main political parties all promise more 
education. These are the Action Group led by 
Chief Awolowo, the National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons headed by Dr. Azikiwe, the 
Northern People’s Congress led by the Sardauna 
of Sokoto, and the Northern Elements Progressive 
Union guided by Mallam Aminu Kano. Both the 
Action Group and the NCNC have developed 
policy papers on higher education. 

Even the most optimistic Nigerians do appre- 
ciate that with independence scheduled for Octo- 
ber, 1960, the breakthrough in adequacy of 
trained personnel will not take place suddenly. 
Along with the anticipated better use of certain 
persons already trained, the development of a 
nation’s high level manpower requirements is a 
long-range proposition. And, too, with inde- 
pendence the legal status of the country changes, 
but its basic institutional structure, habits, and 
usages persist. At times they are indeed a mono- 
lithic block to required innovations. 

Yet Nigerians point out that, with major ex- 
ternal assistance of the type that has come from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, a 
favorable market for primary exports, and the 
enthusiasm of the people for educational advance, 
Nigeria has demonstrated capacity to stretch 
herself educationally. Following World War I, 
the number of unassisted schools grew so rapidly 
in the East and the West that it became impossible 
for the education authority or the missions to 
supervise them, and the need was recognized for 
a great increase in government expenditure on 
education. Now the importance that education 
has assumed in Nigeria is evident, particularly 
when one bears in mind that in 1938-39 the 
amount spent on all forms of education in the 
whole of Nigeria was only £338,000 ($946,400). 
This contrasts with the 1955-60 development pro- 
grams which envisaged capital expenditures of 
£ 1,776,000, to which must be added recurrent 
annual expenditures of £300,000 by the federal 
government; £34,000,000 by the Western Re- 
gion, approximately £27,000,000 by the East- 
ern Region, and approximately £6,000,000 
by the Northern Region. In addition, an increas- 
ing contribution to skill development in Nigeria is 
being made by quasi-government corporations and 
private commercial firms. As part of their Niger- 
ianization policies, large business corporations 
operate training schemes and provide scholarships 
for staff development. 


Breakthrough is in process in the various 
schemes for Nigerianization of the public service 
in federal and regional governments; in the intro- 
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duction of universal primary education which now 
exists in the federal territory of Lagos, in the 
Western Region, in a modified form in the East- 
ern Region; and it is beginning in the Northern 
Region in Kano province. Progress is revealed in 
the multiplicity of activities in science training 
and teacher training; even the beginnings of edu- 
cation by television are now apparent in Western 
Nigeria. 

In 1958, 85 per cent of the children of primary 
school age in Lagos were attending school, as 
compared with 50 per cent in 1955. Enrollments 
in all types of training in the Northern Region 
tend to increase by 20,000 annually. In the East- 
ern Region primary school enrollment jumped 
from 775,000 to 1,209,167 between 1956 and 
1957, showing a 68 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of girls. There was an increase of 11,170 in 
new teachers. Primary school enrollments in the 
Western Region increased from 811,432 in 1955 
to 1,037,388 in 1958, with secondary enrollments 
increasing from 10,935 to approximately 60,000. 
Not only are there more people attending school 
in Nigeria than ever before, but an estimated 
10,000 Nigerians are studying abroad. 


The Next Decade 


It is reasonable to expect that every single 
Statistic on education and training in all fields, 
primary to higher education, will show upward 
growth over the next ten years as dramatic as 
have been the changes in the past decade. One 
would hope that overall progress will eliminate 
the unevenness now existing in the level of edu- 
cational opportunities to be found in the geo- 
graphic areas of Nigeria. There are localities well 
within the orbit of civilization where only one 
child in sixty-five goes to primary school, ap- 
proximately one in 3,000 has the opportunity 
of attending secondary school, and one in 84,000 
opportunity for post-secondary education. The 
extent to which this statistic is altered will measure 
Nigeria’s advance over the next ten years. 

Whether Nigerian educational advance cor- 
responds with the demands of political and eco- 
nomic change in the future will depend on the 
availability of instructional staff and funds from 
outside Nigeria: money to build, funds for recur- 
rent costs, and manpower to teach and train. 
Emphasis will need to be placed on improved 
methods for upgrading the trainers of trainers, 
and on acceleration in the production of trainers 
of trainers. The problem is illustrated by the 
case of the approximately sixty-seven Grade II 
teacher-training institutions (the minimum de- 
sired level of certification for teaching at the 
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All of these buildings 
are part of the campus of 
the University College of 
Ibadan, Nigeria, whose 
degrees rank with those 
of the University of Lon- 
don, with whom it co- 


operates for accredita- 
tion. The University Col- 
lege will doubtless supply 
the bulk of Nigeria’s ad- 
ministrators for the new 
era of independence. 
UpPER LEFT—Catholic 
chapel. UPPER RIGHT— 
National archives build- 
ing. A commission has 
underwritten research by 
many scholars to help fill 
gaps in the country’s 
knowledge of its past. 
CENTER RIGHT—Nigerian 
art museum. LOWER 
RIGHT—Men’s dormitor- 
ies. Looming in the back- 
ground is clock tower of 
the two-year-old admin- 
istration building, one of 
many new structures on 
a truly beautiful campus. 


—Ernest Dunbar photos 
for Look 
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primary level), now enrolling 7,048 students. 
These institutions produce on the average 2,388 
candidates. Only 55 to 60 per cent pass the ex- 
amination. With primary education already using 
80,000 persons below Grade II, the “desirable” 
level of certification can never come about when 
sixty-seven training colleges produce only 2,388 
candidates, and from 40 per cent to more than 
half of these fail the examinations. More trainers 
must be trained, and with less wastage. 


Emphasis also needs to be placed on a com- 
prehensive approach to overcoming the relative 
lag in the development of trade-industrial, tech- 
nical, and agricultural education. In 1957 fewer 
than 7,000 students were enrolled in such train- 
ing at the secondary and post-secondary levels. 
Closely related to desirability of a comprehensive 
approach towards vocational education is the 
fact that it has never been possible to assess the 
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manpower needs of the country, either with re- 
gard to the various public services or the private 
commercial industrial sectors of the economy. Not 
only do training institutions need manpower 
priority lists, youths in training need authoritative 
information concerning career possibilities. Per- 
haps of most fundamental concern for meaning- 
ful education advance is the need to develop 
leadership through expansion and establishment 
of institutions within Nigeria and through pro- 
vision of opportunities outside Nigeria. Quite 
clearly, expansion of facilities for higher education 
of the particular kinds which can be responsive 
to Nigeria’s needs is required. A clear assessment 
is expected to come from the current Carnegie 
survey of higher education needs in Nigeria for 
the next twenty years. The government hopes that 
this study will be available in 1960 to serve as a 
basis for Nigeria’s first educational development 
plan as an independent nation. 





These photographs were taken in the Belgian Congo by H. Goldstein for the Africa Committee of New 
York City. At the upper left is a Protestant mission school at Gombe-Lutete. At upper right is a normal 
school at Kasangulu. At lower left is a Belgian teacher directing a class in dressmaking at Leopoldville. 
At lower right young Congolese of mixed ages learn to read at a government school in Leopoladville. 





RACE AND EDUCATION 
In South Africa 


By J. W. MACQUARRIE 


HE ever-present, all-pervading problem in 

South Africa is that of race. The total popu- 

lation of the country is just under fourteen 
and a half millions. The white population, which 
is determined to remain pure and remain domi- 
nant, numbers three millions, but even the white 
population is split ethnically if not racially. Rather 
more than half are Afrikaners, of Dutch extrac- 
tion, mainly Calvinistic in faith, nationalist and 
isolationist in politics, and in theory at least 
committed to a policy of apartheid (apartness) or 
separate development of each of the numerous 
racial groups in the population. Most of the re- 
maining whites are of British extraction, more 
heterogeneous in faith, more cosmopolitan or in- 
ternational in politics, wedded to a policy of eco- 
nomic and, more or less, territorial integration, 
but almost equally with the Afrikaners committed 
to social barriers and a master-servant relation- 
ship between whites and non-whites. 

The Coloured population includes the descen- 
dants of slaves (mainly from the East), a sprink- 
ling of Hottentots and Bushmen (the original in- 
habitants of the Cape), and people with some 
European blood. This group numbers one and a 
third millions. Asians, mainly Indians descended 
from laborers brought to the Natal cane fields 
in the last century, now total almost half a mil- 
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lion. The Africans, variously known as the Bantu 
and natives, make up two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, over nine and a half millions. They in turn 
are divided into seven main language groups. 

Originally, all races mixed freely in such schools 
as existed, and some of South Africa’s most 
prominent white citizens in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries received their education 
at such places as Lovedale, side by side with 
African and Coloured pupils. White sentiment 
has steadily hardened against such intermixture 
and within the past generation the last vestiges of 
inter-racial mingling have vanished from the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Beginning this 
year, all mingling will be banished from the uni- 
versities also. Each racial group, with minor ex- 
ceptions, has its own separate schools and sylla- 
buses. 

A second principle is operative in the organiza- 
tion of South African education, viz., the distinc- 
tion between higher and “other than higher” edu- 
cation. Until fifty years ago, South Africa con- 
sisted of four separate states. These were amal- 
gamated in 1910 to form the Union of South 
Africa, the original states becoming provinces 
of the Union. Each had its own distinctive his- 
tory and traditions. Natal and, to a lesser de- 
gree, the Cape were more distinctively English, 
while the Transvaal and Orange Free State were 
predominantly Afrikaner in sentiment. Each 
retained its own educational system, with one 
qualification. The provisions were restricted to 
“other than higher education.” “Higher educa- 
tion,” implying education beyond matriculation, 
beyond the school level, was allocated to the 
Union government. 

The distinction between “higher” and “other 
than higher” education has since become greatly 
blurred. The provinces control the training of 
European and Coloured teachers, most of this 
being on a post-matriculation level. The central 
government has become responsible not only for 
university education but for technical schools and 
colleges, reformatories, and special schools for 
the blind, deaf, epileptic, etc., all conducting 
educational work at the school level. In 1953 
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the central government assumed complete con- 
trol of African education. 

In the following sketch of the main features 
of the educational system, reference should be 
made where approximate to the figures appended 
to the article. 

THE EDUCATION OF WHITES 


i general, European (white), Coloured, and 

Asian schools follow a seven-year primary and 
a five-year secondary course, although in some 
areas the older system of an eight-year primary 
and a four-year ‘secondary course still persists. 
For white children, educational facilities are rela- 
tively generous. The teacher load, 24.2 pupils, is 
fairly low, and the teachers are well trained. Less 
than 3 per cent are uncertified, more than one- 
third are college graduates, and the remaining 
two-thirds have completed a full secondary school 
course plus a special training of at least two years. 
Medical and psychological services, transport fa- 
cilities and boarding subsidies for the rural popu- 
lation, good buildings, and relatively generous 
equipment are only some of the amenities pro- 
vided. In fact, the annual governmental expendi- 
ture per pupil, £50 (about $140) compares not 
unfavorably with, say, that of the United States 
or Great Britain. 

Education is compulsory for white children 


from approximately 6% or 7 years of age up to 
15 or 16 years, according to the province. Al- 


most all white children receive a full primary 
education plus two years of secondary education, 
after which there is a rapid decline in attendance. 
Many of the leavers take up trades, commerce, 
and other skilled or semi-skilled occupations, but 
many others appear to have reached the limits of 
their educable capacity. It may be that the in- 
telligence or educable capacity of South African 
whites is superior to that of non-whites. The evi- 
dence is inconclusive. But it is quite certain that 
a substantial group of South African whites, as is 
true in all communities, is fitted only for semi- 
skilled and even unskilled employment. As it is 
almost unthinkable for Europeans to be employed 
on work which is avowedly unskilled, or “Kaffir 
work,” strenuous efforts are being made to keep 
such children in the schools and to give them some 
sort of education which may vindicate the myth 
of racial superiority. Their retention in school may 
be serving to water down the courses to the 
detriment of the brighter pupils; when they are 
thrown on the unskilled labor market they add 
tension to the color problem of the country. 
There are two official languages in South 
Africa, Afrikaans and English, and in all prov- 
inces European and Coloured pupils are required 
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to learn both languages from the outset. Until re- 
cently there has been steady, if slow, progress to- 
wards bi-lingualism, but Afrikaans nationalism 
seems to fear that the Afrikaans language and 
culture will be swamped by English. Until about 
a decade ago the medium of instruction in Euro- 
pean schools was at the choice of the parent. In 
only one province, Natal, may the parent choose 
today. In the other three, the medium of instruc- 
tion is the mother tongue, i.e., the language which 
departmental officials adjudge the child to know 
best. 


COLOURED AND ASIAN EDUCATION 


OR various reasons, attendance cannot yet be 

made everywhere compulsory, and only ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the Coloureds and 
Asians of school age attend school. More than half 
of them leave before obtaining a complete primary 
education and only a small proportion enjoy any 
secondary education. Facilities for the two-thirds 
which attend school are considerably poorer in all 
respects than for Europeans. Teachers are much 
less highly trained and are not nearly so well 
paid, with poorer buildings, equipment, and fa- 
cilities, and about 30 per cent more pupils per 
teacher. The total cost per child is, in conse- 
quence, rather under half that per white pupil. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 


FRICAN education was largely, almost wholly, 
the creation of the missionaries, but over the 
past century the central government has parti- 
cipated increasingly until it ultimately became 
responsible for almost the complete financing of 
the system and for prescribing and supervising 
the courses of study. In 1953, the central govern- 
ment, controlled by the Nationalist Party com- 
posed exclusively of Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africans and wedded, bigamously, to the two not 
altogether compatible principles of European 
domination (baasskap) and separate development 
(apartheid), took over direct control of African 
education. 

Until 1953, Africans followed an eight-year 
primary and a five-year secondary course, the so- 
called standard seven. The first “year” of the sec- 
ondary course was generally divided into a two- 
year course. Since the passing of the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act, a barrier has been placed across the 
middle of the primary school course, i.e., at stand- 
ard two. Promotion up to this point is entirely 
automatic, with no proficiency requirements, but 
the Prime Minister has stated that an examina- 
tion, externally controlled, will be held at the 
end of standard two. Any child who fails twice, 
he says, will be pushed out of the school to make 
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room for someone else. At standard six, an ex- 
ternal examination is held and two grades of pass 
are recognized. Only the higher grade permits a 
child to proceed to secondary education. There are 
no comparable barriers in European education, 
where pupils are promoted either automatically 
as in the Cape, or on their class records. Even in 
the middle of the white secondary school course, 
the Junior Certificate Examination, formerly ex- 
ternal, is now largely replaced by an internal ex- 
amination. 

School attendance is voluntary and, in 1955, 
there were just over one million African children 
at school, or roughly 38 per cent of the popula- 
tion of school age. It should be added that by 
1957 an additional 200,000 had been added. The 
number of pupils per teacher in 1955, 45.3— 
in 1957 it was cver 50—is almost double the 
load in European schools, while buildings, equip- 
ment, and general amenities are grossly inferior. 
The average annual expenditure per child at 
school is £8, being less than one-sixth of the ex- 
penditure on a white child. For every child of 
school age, the expenditure is less than one- 
twelfth. It should perhaps be added that about 
27 per cent of the whole African population is 
literate but that literacy is fast increasing. 

The white, Coloured, and Asian systems are 
financed in equal shares from provincial and 


Union government general revenues. African edu- 


cation, the government feels, should be financed 
directly by the African people themselves. The 
Africans are by far the poorest section of the 
community; their cheap labor, kept cheap by a 
legislature from which African representation is 
almost entirely excluded, is the country’s chief 
economic asset; but these facts are both over- 
looked. The government has, however, so far de- 
parted from principle as to make a contribution 
from general revenue, pegging this at the 1954 
figure of £642 million. To this it adds practically 
the total proceeds of direct African taxation, 
amounting roughly to £2,000 per annum. 


Although expenditure on African education has 
remained almost static since the passing of the 
Bantu Education Act, between 1953 and 1957 
the school enrollment has increased by almost 50 
per cent. There is no comparable increase in the 
history of African education. This result has been 
achieved almost entirely by the double session 
expedient. Nearly half of the African school popu- 
lation is in the two sub-standard classes. The pe- 
riod of instruction for pupil groups has been 
curtailed to two and three-fourths hours daily, 
the pupils being organized into two groups of up 
to 50 pupils. The two groups are then taught in 
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succession by the same teacher. Further econ- 
omies have been effected by paying all male 
teachers in lower primary classes on female scales 
(despite the preponderance of males in the pro- 
fession), by the pegging of salaries (there have 
been no African increases since 1947, although 
white salaries have very greatly increased since 
that date), and by a retreat to lower qualifications 
for teachers. For primary teachers, a three-year 
course of training following upon a primary 
school education is the qualification zealously en- 
couraged by the government. 

In African education, the Bantu language of 
the child’s tribal group is the compulsory medium 
of instruction. Even in vast industrial areas such 
as Johannesburg, with their huge populations of 
urbanized Africans using a white language either 
as the home language or at least as a lingua franca 
(there are seven main African language groups), 
the use of the original tribal tongue is insisted up- 
on and the various tribal groups of the hetero- 
geneous population are drafted as far as pos- 
sible into separate classes and separate schools. 
Only some 500 African children out of a million 
have been allowed to pursue their education 
through the medium or part-medium of English 
and only some 7,000 through Afrikaans. In all 
African schools, both official tongues must be 
taught as languages from the first year of school 
life. With some justice, the government has criti- 
cized the former system as being too literary and 
unpractical. In the first two years, the old system 
devoted 27 per cent of the school time to lan- 
guages; the new system devoted 43 per cent 
of the restricted new time table to them, at the 
expense not only of the child’s educational wel- 
fare but of that very practical work which the 
government claims to be fostering. 

The conclusion seems to be forced upon the 
observer that government’s policy is to get as 
many African pupils into school as possible but 
only for the record and only for a short stay. The 
quality of the instruction appears a matter of in- 
difference or, possibly, worse than indifference. 
The language policy is political rather than edu- 
cational. In destroying the dominance of English 
in African education and culture, the authorities 
seem to be putting nothing in its place. Thus the 
whole future of African higher education, and in- 
cidentally, of Western civilization in South Africa, 
is being gravely imperiled. 


CONTROL OF TEACHERS 


| three provinces, European, Coloured, and 
to some extent, Asian teachers are selected by 


democratically elected school committees and 
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boards. They are appointed, supervised, and paid, 
however, by the Provincial Education Depart- 
ment. In the fourth province, Natal, the teachers 
are employed directly by the department. 

For African education, the government has set 
up a similar series of almost 500 boards, one for 
each district, and over 4,000 committees, one for 
each community school, the most frequent type. 
The members, all Africans, are nominated almost 
entirely by government officials and government- 
controlled and government-paid chiefs and head- 
men. Even so, nominations are carefully screened 
by the central authority. Such boards and com- 
mittees ostensibly select, appoint, and dismiss 
teachers at their own choice, but the government 
earmarks the salary to be paid to each teacher. 
As the local bodies have no funds, the govern- 
ment is thus able to get rid of any teacher simply 
by stopping payment of the salary. Further, as 
each teacher is on a contract subject to termina- 
tion at three months’ notice or less in some cate- 
gories, “without reasons given,” even without 
recourse to the very stringent disciplinary regu- 
lations for teachers, control is very effectively 
exercised. The African teachers, as the only liter- 
ate and articulate group of any size in the com- 
munity, have hitherto provided most of the lead- 
ership of their people. Their influence has been 
relatively stable and conservative. Now that they 
have been silenced, or rather driven underground, 
less responsible leadership is emerging and an ex- 
plosive situation “is being generated. 


TECHNICAL, VOCATIONAL, 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


ee are just over 60,000 pupils in techni- 

cal, vocational, and higher education, of 
which almost seven out of eight are part-time at 
technical colleges. Separate figures for the vari- 
ous racial groups are not available, but the pupils 
are almost entirely white, as Coloureds and Asians 
are very largely, and Africans almost wholly, ex- 
cluded from skilled occupations. Indeed, apart 
from teaching, nursing, and the practicing of 
medicine and law among their own people, there 
are practically no openings in professions or 
skilled trades for African people even in their own 
communities. In vocational and special schools, 
including reformatories and institutions for the 
handicapped, about 10,000 whites, 2,000 Asians 
and Coloured, and 1,000 Africans receive some 
vocational training. 

South Africa is well endowed with universities, 
possessing no less than nine for its white popu- 
lation of three millions. One of these, Rhodes, 
is (or rather was until 1959) affiliated with the 
University College of Fort Hare for non-Euro- 
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pean students. Cape Town, Natal, and the Wit- 
watersrand have also been open universities and 
have until now enrolled non-European students, 
In 1955, the universities had a total enrollment 
of 26,000 students, of whom about 2,000 were 
non-whites, over half of them full-time. Fort 
Hare, a residential college, had 367 students, 
Sweeping changes are now in progress. Beginning 
in 1960, ethnic universities are being opened. 
Ultimately there will be three African universities 
(each for a separate tribal group), a Coloured, 
and an Indian university. All members of these 
groups, except possibly Asians, are forthwith to 
be excluded from the white universities. Where 
the students are to be obtained in anything like 
sufficient numbers, for the present and imme- 
diate future, is not explained. Finances, however, 
will cause no governmental headache. The high 
costs involved in these tribal establishments are 
simply being defrayed from the general inelastic 
Bantu Education Act at the expense of the school 
child. The staffs of these ventures, which include 
Fort Hare, have been made civil servants without 
liberty of expression or any other academic free- 
dom. They are subject, like other teachers in 
Bantu education, to dismissal at three months 
notice “without reasons given.” Already Fort 
Hare has been purged of seven of its more un- 
acceptable staff members. 


South Africa is the most highly industrialized 
state on the continent; under happier circum- 
stances it might provide much-needed leadership 
for, at least, the whole of southern Africa. But 
racial tension is increasing and leading to an 
explosive situation, and the educational system is 
contributing more than its share to the tension. 





Editor's Note: Illness has prevented an 
American observer, Hodding Carter, from com- 
pleting an article on race and education in 
South Africa, planned to supplement this one. 
Mr. Carter has, however, promised to write 
for a later issue of the KAPPAN. 


Last year, Mr. Carter spent some three 
months in Africa, devoting particular atten- 
tion to South Africa because of his interest 
in race problems. Winner of a Pulitzer Prize, 
Carter is best known in this country, perhaps, 
for penetrating analyses of the race-education 
issue in the South, where he edits the Green- 
ville, Mississippi, Democrat-Times. His article 
for the KApPaN will form a chapter in a book 
he expects to publish later this year. 
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RACE AND EDUCATION 


VITAL STATISTICS ON SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOLS, 1955' 


Primary Enrollment by Race 


Asians & 
Coloureds 


125,967 
50,555 
43,256 
35,944 
28,364 
20,516 





Africans 


466,527 
151,144 
113,499 
90,948 
66,101 
47,353 
34,667 


Whites 


125,015 
63,339 
58,129 
60,386 
54,746 
49,216 


Standard 


Below Std. 
Std. I 
Std. Il 
Std. Ill 
Std. IV 
Std. V 
Std. VI 





Secondary Enrollment by Race 


Asians & 

Coloureds 
15,266 
6,454 
4,120 





Whites 
49,478 
43,498 
30,499 
16,266 1,679 
12,035 1,054 
11,439 30 


Standard Africans 
Std. VI 
Std. VII 
Std. VIII 
Std. IX 
Std. X 

Unclassified 
Total (Pri- 
mary and 
Secondary) 574,136 


26,001 
6,915 
1,393 

674 
552 





333,205 1,005,774 


Later figures than the above are in many cases available, but the 
1955 figures are the latest complete figures obrainable. 


Other Figures by Race 
Asians & 


W hites Coloureds Africans 





Teachers in 

Public Schools 23,747 
Average No. of 

Pupils per 

Teacher 24.2 
Annual Govt. Expenditure 

in £1,000’s £28,789" 
Avg. Govt. Expenditure 

per Pupil £50.0 
No. of Children of 

5-15 Inclusive in 

Population (Esti- 

mate) * 614,040 
No. of Children of 

5-15 Actually 

in School® 
Per Cent of 5-15 

Age Group in 

School 


10,233 22,218 


32.6 45.3 


£7,889" £8,016 


£ 23.7 £8.0 


481,046 ,148 


570,489 324,564 921,045 


93% 68 % 38% 


2 Both the European and the Asian and Coloured figures are for 
1954. They include a sum of £6,146,000 spent on administration, 
inspection, etc., in European and Asian and Coloured schools. This 
sum has been split arbitrarily by the author in the ratio of 4:1, i.e., 
in the same ratio, approximately, as other expenditures on the two 
sections 

3 Estimate for 1955 based on the 1951 census. No figures for 
the age distribution of pupils in Asian or Coloured schools and no 
figures for pupils in Bantu private schools are available; thus no 
estimates for these are given. They would have no appreciable effect 
on the figures for 1955, although, for reasons which cannot be 
briefly stated, they would in later years be quite considerable in 
African schools. 








Life and Edueation 


In Southern Rhodesia 


By FRANKLIN PARKER 


N all Africa, Southern Rhodesia claims to have 

the highest percentage of African children of 

school age actually in school. This includes 
the independent all-African government of Ghana 
in West Africa and the industrially advanced but 
segregated Union of South Africa on the southern 
extremity. In 1959, 480,000 Southern Rhodesian 
African children, about 85 per cent of all those 
of school age, attended school.’ One-eighth of 
the territory’s total revenue, according to its min- 
ister of native education, is currently being spent 
on African education, “a very large slice of the 
cake.” 

What strikes the imagination about this mass 
educational endeavor is the fact that twenty-five 
years ago Africans in Southern Rhodesia were 
apathetic about western schooling. Sixty-nine years 
ago, when the white man first came to this area, 
Africans were in a barbaric state, without writing 
and without the use of the simple wheel. In sharp 
contrast was an incident witnessed by this writer. 
On April 16, 1958, 300 African children, unable 
to find places in overcrowded schools, marched 


in protest eight miles from the African town of 


Highfield to the office of the Department of Native 
Education in Salisbury, demanding more school 
places. “The thirst for education,” remarked the 
hard-pressed director of native education, “grows 
stronger year by year among Africans.” Forty 
thousand new school- -age registrants had been 
expected at the beginning of the 1958 school year, 
but instead 60,000 new applicants appeared.* 
Nowhere is the accelerating pace of African 
progress from an orderly trot to a breathless gal- 
lop more dramatically evident than in Southern 
Rhodesia, where a positive hunger for education 





MR. PARKER (Mu 1/110) is associate professor, his- 
tory and philosophy of education, University of Tex- 
as, Austin. His book, African Development and Edu- 
cation in Southern Rhodesia, was published last 
month by the Ohio State University Press with 
Kappa Deita Pi sponsorship. 


has seized the African mass in the past dozen 
years. Nowhere is the burning spirit of political 
independence more explosive than among the 
African nationalists of British Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, which form with Southern 
Rhodesia the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 

These three neighboring territories form a 
land-locked area in south central Africa. South- 
ern Rhodesia, a tobacco-growing, self-governing 
territory since 1923, is about the size of Cali- 
fornia. It has a black-to-white ratio of twelve to 
one, is bordered and influenced on the south by 
the independent, segregated, white-dominated 
Union of South Africa. Northern Rhodesia, with a 
rich copper-producing belt, is about the size of 
Texas, has a black-to-white ratio of twenty-eight 
to one, and faces Portuguese Angola on the west 
and the Belgian Congo and British Tanganyika 
on the north. Nyasaland, a poor tea-growing ter- 
ritory which serves as a labor reservoir for central 
Africa, is about the size of New York State, has 
a_ black-to-white ratio of 350 to one, borders 
Northern Rhodesia on the west, and has Portu- 
guese Mozambique between its southern border 
and the coast. 

The Federation lies in the tropics, but two-thirds 
of its area is highly elevated, from three to six 
thousand feet above sea level, making for a mild 
climate and healthy season nine months of the 
year. There is a three-month rainy season. Despite 
different black-to-white ratios, each territory has 
about two and one-third million inhabitants. The 
approximate seven million Federal population rep- 
resents a truly multi-racial grouping of African 
Negroes belonging to various tribes, whites of 
British and other European stock, Asians from 
India and China, and mixed bloods. 

Having long cooperated in essential services, a 
federal status and constitution enshrining the con- 
cept of racial partnership was entered into in 
August, 1953, with the more politically advanced 


1 Rhodesia Herald, Fete ary 24, 1959. 
1 


2Jbid., February 4 
1958; December 28, 


8 [bid., January 30, February 2: 1957. 
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territory of Southern Rhodesia taking the lead 
for economic reasons. The more numerous North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland Africans, whose 
rights are protected by the British Colonial Of- 
fice and who hoped for eventual independence, 
objected to federation for fear that Southern 
Rhodesia’s restrictive African policy would domi- 
nate. Some fifty Nyasaland Africans were killed 
in violence arising in early 1959 from an alleged 
plot of a white massacre on the Mau-Mau pat- 
tern. This violence followed the All-African Peo- 
le’s Conference of late 1958 in Accra, Ghana, 
and will affect the planned London talks in 1960 
on the Federation’s aspiration to Commonwealth 
status. While the Federation has made striking 


economic gains in recent years, its African mass 
must still be classified among the underdeveloped 
peoples of the world. 


Multi-racial Experiment Began with Rhodes 


The story of this multi-racial experiment in the 
heart of south central Africa goes back to 1890 
when Cecil John Rhodes, British imperialist, sent 
a pioneer column of 200 white Britishers and 
South African Dutch Afrikaners to stake out 
farms for permanent settlement. He used the vast 
wealth and enormous power of his South African 
De Beers diamond syndicate to form a commercial 
enterprise, the British South Africa Company, 
which administered the three territories under a 
royal charter from the British Crown. The lure 
of. gold (Southern Rhodesia was for many years 
a leading gold-producing country) and the desire 
to acquire unclaimed central African prize areas 
before German, Portuguese, and Boer encroach- 
ment, brought about decisive British occupation. 

Two native rebellions (1893 and 1896) in what 
became Southern Rhodesia were brutally crushed. 
The disillusioned and sickly Matabele king, Lo- 
bengula, said before his death: “The white men 
will never leave us in peace while we have gold in 
our land. Take all my gold and give it to the 
white men. Tell them they have beaten my regi- 
ments, killed my people, burned my villages, and 
captured my cattle. Tell them I want peace.”* 

In one native-white skirmish a band of white 
mounted soldiers was wiped out to the last man. 
The lost Shangani Patrol became the symbol of 
the heroic few against the barbaric many. The 
white settlers thus confirmed their occupation with 
their blood and showed that they meant to stay. 
It was a conquest, pure and simple, « of an ad- 
vanced race with centuries of experience and 
achievement behind them over an uncivilized so- 


‘ Sarah Gertrude Millin, Rhodes. London: Chatto & Windus 
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ciety. Having capital and organizing skill, and 
meaning to remain as managers of African labor 
on farms, in mines, and in factories, they insisted 
on a government which would place their interests 
first. White supremacy has since been maintained 
by land, labor, and other segregation acts. Only 
the British conscience has stood as a tenuous and 
long-distanced safeguard over African rights. 

Christian missionaries had established churches 
and schools for Africans long before the pioneers 
raised the British flag at Fort Salisbury on Sep- 
tember 12, 1890. Believing that one missionary 
was worth fifty policemen in his influence for good 
upon Africans, Rhodes gave ten mission societies 
325,730 acres for mission stations before 1900. 
There are now eighteen missionary societies re- 
sponsible for about 95 per cent of all African 
schools. These are largely in rural areas where 
most Africans live, while the Southern Rhodesian 
government is responsible for African schools in 
urban areas. In 1953, a federal ministry of edu- 
cation assumed responsibility for white, Asian, 
and Colored schools, along with all (including 
African) university education in the three terri- 
tories. African education below the university 
level remains the responsibility of each of the 
three territorial governments. 

Separate school systems exist for each racial 
group. African schools are in mission hands but 
are controlled and subsidized by the Southern 
Rhodesian government. This partnership between 
the missions and the government started with the 
Education Ordinance of 1899. Grants totaling 
$636.40 were first earned in 1901 by three mis- 
sion schools enrolling 265 African pupils. By 
1960 an SS eight million dollars will be 
spent on 3,000 schools enrolling 500,000 children 
and taught by 12,000 African teachers. 


Government Organizes Industrial Schools 


Direct government entry into African educa- 
tion began with two industrial schools in 1920 
on the upper elementary level to train carpenters, 
bricklayers, and agricultural and health demon- 
strators for work in the reserves. Then, as Africans 
began to move in ever-increasing numbers toward 
white towns for better work opportunities, the 
government had to relieve the mounting pressure 
on united mission urban schools. By 1945 the 
government had assumed full responsibility for 
almost all African town schools. While African 
education is not yet compulsory, the government's 
aim is to provide every child of school- going age 
with at least five years of elementary education 
by 1960. 

The school system is modeled on the British 
pattern. The eight-year elementary school consists 
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of the first five lower grades and three upper 
grades. These grades are called standards. The six 
secondary school years are called forms, but the 
proportion of drop-outs after the first few ele- 
mentary years increases sharply up the school 
ladder. Shortage of classroom places, the great 
number of untrained teachers who dull pupil’s 
early interest, and fees which, while small, in- 
crease in amount as the child progresses, all con- 
tribute to the problem of drop-outs. 


Missions Start Secondary Education 


A late start in secondary education was made 
by the missions in 1939 and by the government 
in 1946. There are at present twenty-four mission 
secondary schools, sixteen of them offering a gen- 
eral academic course and eight being industrial. 
The government has two industrial secondary 
schools and three general academic secondary 
schools, only one at present going up to form six 
or university entrance. 

Besides elementary and secondary schools there 
are rural day and night community schools offer- 
ing elementary education to employed adults or 
youths who have not attended regular elementary 
schools. These community schools have a flexible 
program aimed at achieving literacy in the ver- 
nacular up through the first five grades. There are 
also schools for the handicapped, and homecraft 
schools for women and girls. 

The language of instruction for the first five 
school years is one of the two African vernaculars, 
Shona or Sindebele. English is studied for the 
first years as one of the school subjects. About 
the sixth year an interesting switch takes place; 
English becomes the language of instruction and 
the vernacular is continued as one of the school 
subjects. When white missionaries did more of 
the teaching, a higher standard of oral English 
was to be found. But African teachers who were 
themselves taught oral English by their African 
teachers now pass on errors in multiplied form. A 
definite kind of African-English is developing in 
Rhodesia and other parts of English-speaking 
Africa. 


Villagers Build Own Schools 


The foundation of the African school system 
rests on some 2,500 village schools, almost all 
in mission hands. Most of these schools offer only 
the first few grades, while a few have the full 
eight grades. Despite their deficiencies, one must 
admire the spirit which prompts humble rural 
villagers to make their own brick and put up 
thatched roofs for school buildings. Most of these 
are poorly built, ill-equipped, and staffed largely 
by untrained teachers. Yet from these poor village 
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schools come the relatively few pupils who ulti- 
mately reach the top of the school ladder. 


Industrial education is sorely lacking, par- 
ticularly since Southern Rhodesia and the Feder- 
ation are bent on increasing their industrial out- 
put. A hydro-electric project at Kariba on the 
Zambezi River between Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia is nearing completion and holds prom- 
ise of transforming this semi-arid part of central 
Africa into a veritable Midas-land of industrial 
development. What has held back industrial edu- 
cation for Africans, besides the expense of such 
education, are powerful white labor unions, backed 
by government legislation which restricts Africans 
to unskilled jobs at low wages. Cognizant of this 
problem, the government appointed a technical 
education advisor from Britain in 1957 to advise 
the prime minister. In a practical and conservative 
manner, he has tried to show white industrialists 
the waste of time and money resulting when many 
unskilled Africans perform jobs which a smaller 
number of trained, skilled Africans could do. 


Recent political crises have made further public 
discussion of technical African education unpropi- 
tious, but advanced training in all industrial fields 
is probably in the offing. 

Before the opening of the University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1957, Africans 
seeking higher education had to attend institutions 


in the Union of South Africa, Britain, or other 
countries. The multi-racial character of the Uni- 
versity College has been accepted by all races. 
It now has 150 students, thirty-three of them 
Africans. The University College is affiliated with 
the University of London and closely follows that 
institution’s entrance requirements, degree pro- 
grams, and examination schedule. 

Besides adult education offerings in community 
schools, there are plans for two private ventures. 
Nyatsime African College, which arose entirely 
from African initiative, plans to open in 1960 in 
an African reserve near Salisbury, offering high- 
school work and courses in commercial subjects, 
motor mechanics, and the electric trades. A more 
ambitious College of Rhodesian Citizenship plans 
to offer courses ranging from civic, social, and 
economic affairs to philosophy and political his- 
tory. This well-planned adult education endeavor 
has impressive backing from influential whites 
with fund-raising abilities. Its Federation-wide 
plan is to build a common citizenship for all races, 
long the dream of its founder, Colonel Stirling 
of the Capricorn Africa Society. The source of in- 
spiration for this venture is the nineteenth century 
Danish folk high-school movement. 


Of the African teaching force of 12,000, only 
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half are trained. There have never been enough 
teacher training institutions, due mainly to lack 
of government funds. Educated Africans of the 
highest caliber, normally in small supply, have 
either not entered the teaching profession or have 
not remained long as teachers. The reasons are 
low pay and poor conditions of service. These 
adverse conditions have, however, been improved 
in recent years. The government initiated its first 
teacher training school in 1956 and now joins the 
thirty-six mission teacher training schools in an 
annual output of 800 teachers. An important pro- 
vision of the 1958 African Education Bill sets up 
a unified teaching service with improved salary 
scales and better conditions of service. 

There are three kinds of teacher training 
courses. The largest group of students become 
teachers in the first five school grades after taking 
a two-year course following completion of their 
eight-year elementary education. A more select 
group, to teach the equivalent of grades six, seven, 
and eight, enters a two-year teacher training course 
after completing the second year of high school. 
There is also a two-year course for domestic 
science teachers whose trainees enter after com- 
pleting their eight-year elementary school. Thus 
in Southern Rhodesia the trained half of the 
12,000 African teachers have the equivalent of 
ten and twelve years of education themselves 
while the untrained half are only a few years 
ahead of their pupils in length of schooling. 

There is a high proportion of men to women 
teachers in the elementary level, about seven to 
three. Were this ratio reversed, the children might 
find a gentler, more understanding atmosphere. 

Despite the teacher shortage, the many trained 
teachers who leave the profession, the frequent 
teacher transfers betwen mission and government 
schools, and the inadequate skills which can be 
learned in two short years of teacher training, 
the fact remains that these 12,000 African teach- 
ers do serve half a million pupils, the highest 
proportion of school-age children in any African 
country. Credit for this accomplishment goes 
to mission school supervisors who see that stand- 
ards of teacher performance are upheld; to gov- 
ernment inspectors who also perform this function 
and who conduct valuable in-service teacher vaca- 
tion courses; to the detailed government school 
syllabuses, called scheme books, upon which the 
untrained teachers lean heavily; and in the final 
analysis to the African pupils themselves who re- 
lentlessly pore over textbooks with whatever en- 
couragement and insights their teachers can offer. 

African education is administered by a cen- 
tralized Department of Native Education under 
a minister for African education appointed by the 
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Torp—Mutanda School, Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. 
It provides primary education from Sub-Standard A 
to Standard 6 for some 600 pupils. 

CENTER—The Sakubva Teacher Training College, 
Umtali. Opened in 1956, it will eventually enroll 240 
pupils. A sportsground is under construction in the 
center. In the distance are boys’ dormitories. A two 
story building at the left is a girls’ hostel. 

BottoM—Domboshawa School near Salisbury. 
Founded in 1920, it trains pupils in post-primary 
courses in agriculture, building, and carpentry. 


—Photos courtesy Public Relations 
Office, Southern Rhodesia Government 
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prime minister. An appointed Education Advisory 
Board, on which missions are represented, ad- 
vises this director of education. Policy on these 
levels ultimately depends upon the financial vote 
of the Southern Rhodesia legislative members, 
who are responsible to their constituents of all 
races. Influential, too, are such organizations as 
the Southern Rhodesia Conference of Mission- 
ary Societies, the Rhodesian Institute of African 
Affairs, and various other organizations, along 
with public opinion as expressed in white and 
African newspapers. 

The line of command from the director of 
native education is through his chief inspector to 
five divisional inspectors, each of whom has sev- 
eral circuit inspectors. These circuit inspectors are 
key figures dealing directly with missionary super- 
intendents, principals, and individual teachers. 
They report on school buildings, equipment, 
grounds, teaching force, instruction, pupil prog- 
ress, and discipline. They organize and conduct 
teacher vacation courses; distribute supplies and 
equipment; compose, administer, and mark some 
departmental examinations; and see that govern- 
ment grant-earning conditions are being met. Dur- 
ing 1957, 1,764 schools were visited, and 1,292 
reports were submitted by twenty-eight of these 
itinerant inspectors. Because of the rainy season, 
poor roads, the increasing number and scattered 
nature of isolated village schools, and the small 


inspectoral staff, only one-third of all African 
schools are visited annually. Missionary super- 
intendents of schools, however, are required to 
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visit each of their schools four times a year. 
A five year plan, begun in 1956, was realisti- 
cally designed to tackle the shortage of trained 
teachers and the lack of school places. The plan 
aims at producing 4,000 trained teachers by 1960, 
many of them to teach in the upper elementary 
grades where the need is greatest. Untrained lower 
elementary grade teachers who would normally 
resign during the five-year period will be replaced 
only with trained teachers in a pattern designed 
to reduce significantly the proportion of untrained 
teachers. A weeding out of over-age pupils was put 
into effect at the beginning of the 1958 school 
year, when no child over fourteen was permitted 
to enter lower than the fifth grade. The goal was 
to double the enrollments in the upper elementary 
grades and so balance the numerical structure 
throughout the eight year elementary grades. These 
decisions, made with good intentions by the gov- 
ernment, brought on the school crisis of March, 
1958, mentioned earlier, when 300 school children 
marched on Salisbury. More pupils than had been 
expected on the basis of previous years’ enroll- 
ments showed up for admission. The situation 
was eased by an additional government grant of 
$364,000, by the hiring of some untrained teach- 
ers, and by introducing more double sessions. 
Thus, in sixty-nine compressed years of ac- 
culturation, the African of Southern Rhodesia has 
become eager for western schooling, customs, and 
incentives. His progress has been unevenly good 
and bad as his education has been shaped by 
liberal or more often exploitive forces. With his 





A British teacher teaches 
biology in the laboratory of 
Fletcher High School, Gwelo, 
Southern Rhodesia. Note 
modern laboratory equip- 
ment at demonstration table. 
(Photo courtesy Ronald D. 
K. Hadden, Federal Informa- 


tion Department, S. R.) 
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background and mental attitude centuries removed 
from that of the white man, some phases of the 
African’s imitative transition have been tragic. In 
emulating the white man, the educated African 
looked away in disgust from his many-fibered 
nourishing roots. He often cannot eat common 
food with his own, yet he cannot drink tea with 
his white employer. A man of two worlds, he is 
comfortable in neither. He is ashamed of his past 
and psychologically ill at ease in the present. 
Such is the dilemma of the emergent African. 
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Yet rapid change has not shattered him. His art, 
music, and literature are eschewing false-noted 
imitation, and begin now to express a vigorous 
soul-searing protest. He earnestly desires to find 
that which is good in himself. When he finds and 
pursues those eternal elements which hold the 
key to his inner spirit—perhaps in his folklore, 
music, and language—the ripening flower of his 
own greatness may arise. Then some African 
genius may sing as Shakespeare did of “Africa 
and all her golden joys.” 





Editor’s Note: The Phelps-Stokes 
Fund of New York City has purchased 
1,500 extra copies of this issue of the 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN for distribution 
among individual leaders in African edu- 
cation and to institutional libraries on 
the continent. Phi Delta Kappa wishes 
to express gratitude for this assistance. 
The following letter to the editor ex- 
plains the special and long-term concern 
of the Fund with the “problems and 
promises” discussed here. 


5 November, 1959 
Dear Dr. Elam: 

Problems and promises of education in Africa 
have been among the major concerns of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund since its founding almost 
half a century ago. Thus it is with pleasure that 
the present staff of the Fund welcomes the pub- 
lication of this special issue of the PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN. 

In the manner of some contemporary Africans, 
still living close to tradition, we wish it were 
possible to share the contents of these articles 
with our “ancestors,” that is, our precursors at 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund who would be among the 
most avid readers of your reports on the newest 
developments related to “Africanization,” mission 
and “bush” schools, race relations, and the po- 
litical excitement which marks African life today. 
I refer to: Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones (1875-1950), 
the Welsh-born sociologist who directed the 
Phelps-Stokes education commissions of the 
1920’s, serving as a prototype of the forms of 
U.S.-U.K.-African cooperation being worked out 
today; Dr. James Emman Kwegyir Aggrey (1875- 
1927), the distinguished African educator and 
member of the Phelps-Stokes commissions who 
became, as headmaster at Achimoto, a symbol 
of the aspirations of young .\fricans wishing to 
assume more responsibility in the conduct of 
African affairs; and Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Sr. 


(1874-1958), the American educator-clergyman, 
and kinsman of the founder of the Fund, who 
worked with Negro leaders on both sides of the 
Atlantic to encourage literacy and higher edu- 
cation in Africa and the United States. 

It is a cliché to say that Africa is undergoing 
rapid social change, and that education is a key 
to the development of human and economic re- 
sources in Africa. But it is perhaps less apparent 
that the “problems and promises of education 
in Africa,” described in this issue, would seem 
little changed if viewed from the perspective of 
our “ancestors” who began thinking about them 
several decades ago. The Phelps-Stokes commis- 
sions’ recommendations, made long before the 
advent of space technology, mushrooming of 
African factories and cities, and independence 
movements, are still relevant for many aspects 
of education in Africa today. We are assuming 
this from our own recent observations in Africa, 
as well as from various proposals that the Phelps- 
Stokes commission reports be abridged and re- 
published, in a single volume, for the education 
of a new generation of African teachers. To such 
proponents of this idea as E. E. Esua of Nigeria, 
and Prof. L. J. Lewis of Britain, I express hope 
that their suggestions can be carried out. 

In the meantime, the Fund is working, with 
the help of other foundations, business enterprises, 
universities, and international and governmental 
agencies, to: (a) study manpower and education 
problems in newly-independent as well as older 
African nations; (b) encourage research on the 
new careers now opening up for Africans in di- 
plomacy, science, and administration; (c) to find 
qualified Americans for technical and professional 
work in Africa; and (d) carry on programs of 
intellectual cooperation with African students and 
scholars in the United States. Such thought as is 
represented in the contributions to this issue help, 
indeed, to give new directions to our tasks. 

Frederick D. Patterson 
President, Phelps-Stokes Fund 





An Overview of 


EAST AFRICAN 


By WENDELL P. JONES 


OR the territories of East Africa, the past 

decade has been one of rapid advance in 

African education. Unmistakably interwoven 
with the rising tide of nationalism, the demands 
for more and better education are presented with 
as much vigor and determination as characterize 
the pursuit of self-government and independence. 
The African political leader and the politically 
conscious African layman both view education as 
essential to full participation of Africans in all 
aspects of territorial—and eventually national 
life. 

Historically, the three territories of East Africa 
—Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda—have been closely 
related to each other. The ->y have cooperated on 
matters of mutual interest and concern. Operated 
or controlled on an inter-territorial basis are a 
number of common services such as currency, 
collection of certain statistics, defense, higher edu- 
cation, production of literature, medical research, 
and railways and harbors. 

The education of the African, except for higher 
education, has remained a function of the sepa- 
rate territories. It is the purpose of this article 
to give a brief overview of African education, in- 
cluding higher education, as it exists in the area 
today. 


Early Developments 


Formal education is rather recent as a develop- 
ment in East Africa. Although some mission vil- 
lage schools are known to have been in opera- 
tion at the turn of the century in Kenya, the Kenya 
government did not establish its Education De- 
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partment until 1911. Tanganyika’s first director 
of education was appointed in 1920 and faced the 
task of re-opening the few coastal village schools 
which had been established during the earlier 
period of German occupation. Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries arrived in Uganda in the 
late 1870’s and included in their pastoral work 
the teaching of reading and writing. As early as 
1903, the Church Missionary Society was able 
to report that 22,000 children were attending 
school. Several of Uganda’s present secondary 
schools were begun as lower schools prior to 1920. 
Uganda’s Department of Education, however, was 
not set up until 1925. 

The creation of departments of education in- 
dicated governmental interest in education and 
established official relationships with schools 
which were chiefly operated by voluntary mission- 
ary agencies and with little non-missionary fi- 
nancial support. Today, most of the schools are 
still managed by these religious bodies. The fi- 
nancial support, however, comes almost entirely 
from government funds. Moreover, each year 
sees new schools being established and managed 
by government through provincial or district edu- 
cation authorities. 

Over the years there has evolved in each ter- 
ritory a general school organizational pattern. This 
pattern has resulted from experience and from 
the recommendations of various commissions 
which, during the past twenty years, have been 
designated by either the British Colonial Office 
or the territorial government to study African 
education and advise on it. Kenya and Tanganyika 
now provide a sequence of four years of primary, 
four years of intermediate, and four years of sec- 
ondary education. In Uganda, the pattern is six 
years of primary education, three years junior 
secondary, and three years senior secondary. 


Primary and Intermediate Schools 


Rather dramatic has been the increase of 
school enrollments during this decade. Primary 
and intermediate school enrollment in Tanganyika 
rose from 177,000 in 1950 to 403,000 in 1958, 
and Kenya’s moved from 337,000 to 601,000. 
Similarly, Uganda accommodated 418,000 pupils 
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in its six-year primary school in 1957, almost 
double the 217,000 enrolled in 1950. 


These impressive enrollment figures take on a 
different coloring, however, when viewed in terms 
of total population. The African population in 
Uganda is approximately 5,500,000; in Kenya 
6,000,000; and in Tanganyika 9,000,000. None 
of these territories makes primary education com- 
pulsory; neither the physical facilities nor the 
teachers are yet available to make such a require- 
ment a possible success. For Kenya, it was re- 
ported in 1958 that about 65 per cent of the 
African children in the 7 to 11 age group were 
attending school, and that this total represented 
about 90 per cent of the boys and 40 per cent 
of the girls in this age group. (Kenya school of- 
ficials considered the estimates a bit high.) Pres- 
ent estimates are that about 40 per cent of the 
Uganda school-age children attend school. The 
figures are much lower for Tanganyika, which 
has the largest African population of the three 
territories but the smallest school enrollment. In 
an effort to combat the social problems that de- 
velop when children are out of school in urban 
areas, special efforts are being made to enroll 
all school age children in Nairobi, Kampala, and 
Dar es Salaam. 

The principal aim of the primary school is to 
achieve literacy in the vernacular, but the teach- 
ing of English is begun as soon as possible. During 
the later years of the intermediate school, con- 
siderable instruction is given with the English 
language as the medium. This prepares the stu- 
dent who may proceed to the secondary school 
with a thorough foundation in the use of English, 
for in the secondary school he will find English 
used as the sole medium of instruction. In addi- 
tion to geography, history, arithmetic, and civics, 
religious instruction is provided irrespective of 
creed throughout the primary and intermediate 
years. Agriculture and handcraft, including car- 
pentry for boys and home arts for girls, are 
added for the intermediate years. 


Pupil Competition for Next Level 


Progress up the educational ladder in East 
Africa depends primarily on the pupil’s perform- 
ance on the school-leaving examinations he en- 
counters. The best performers on the primary 
school-leaving exam are admitted to the inter- 
mediate school. The best performers on the in- 
termediate school-leaving exam have the opportu- 
nity of entering secondary school. Others who are 
successful on the examination may be recom- 
mended to teacher training colleges, trade and 
technical schools, agricultural training centers, or 
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may go directly into paid employment. 

Expansion of facilities for intermediate and 
secondary education is a crucial problem now 
facing territorial governments. The recent em- 
phasis on providing “places” for primary school 
pupils and promoting general literacy meant a 
not-so-rapid increase in the number of places 
for those who successfully completed the first four 
years. Last year, Kenya was able to accept in in- 
termediate schools only 30 per cent of the pupils 
who completed the primary school. Its secondary 
schools could accommodate only 10 per cent 
of the intermediate school-leavers. Similar con- 
ditions exist in other territories. 

Education authorities in these areas indicate 
that the next years will witness a marked improve- 
ment in facilities for post-primary education, 
while keeping before them the ultimate goal of 
a full eight-year primary course for all African 
children. Such a program calls for greatly in- 
creased expenditures for buildings and equip- 
ment as well as an enlarged corps of teachers. 


Teacher Training 


Just as there has been growth in school en- 
rollments, there has been advance in teacher 
training. As the number of primary and inter- 
mediate schools has increased, provisions have 
been made for the preparation of African teachers 
to man them. This has meant the development 
of many new teacher training colleges. Students 
enter the teacher training colleges at the com- 
pletion of the eighth, tenth, or twelfth year of 
schooling. They usually pursue a two-year ‘teacher 
training course, at the completion of which they 
are awarded a teaching certificate based on the 
total number of years of education they have 
completed. 

The program of study in teacher training varies 
with the academic level of the enrollees. In gen- 
eral, the colleges seek to strengthen the students’ 
knowledge of the subjects he will teach, provide 
some further education, and introduce the stu- 
dents to principles and methods of teaching. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on the practical side 
of the training, a large portion of the time being 
spent in directed teaching. Special two-year 
courses prepare handicraft and domestic science 
teachers. Upgrading and refresher courses are also 
available. The practice of accepting as teachers 
persons who have not spent a period of time in 
training colleges has been abandoned in Tangan- 
yika. In Kenya and Uganda, however, almost one- 
third of the primary teachers are in the “un- 
trained” category. As a general practice, the un- 
trained teachers are placed in schools with su- 
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perior trained teachers who are expected to lend 
the untrained as much assistance as possible. 


Trade and Technical Schools 


One looks with favor upon the new emphasis 
being placed on trade and technical training. Pro- 
grams are now available for the training of car- 
penters, masons, painters, plumbers, electrical 
wiremen, fitters and turners, farm and general 
mechanics, shoemakers and leatherworkers, tail- 
ors, sheetmetal workers. Approximately 6,000 
students are involved in such programs of study 
in the three territories, many in evening courses. 
These programs will be greatly expanded as 
teachers become available through the newly es- 
tablished technical teacher training centers. Tech- 
nical and trade schools are gradually being opened 
in different parts of the territories. The first en- 
rollees have now completed the three-to-five year 
courses and have enriched the labor market with 
a high standard of craftsmanship. 

The rural trade schools of Uganda provide three 
years of post-primary training in simple village 
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crafts or in the cultivation of small land holdings, 
along with some basic academic studies. Now 
numbering about fifty, these schools have had 
unexpected success in influencing their graduates 
to return to their home areas as producers of 
furniture and simple types of houses or as oper- 
ators of small farms, selling their produce, poultry, 
and cattle in the local villages. 

The technical institutes at Kampala, Nairobi, 
and Dar es Salaam offer a higher level of training. 
They are designed to meet the growing demand 
for skilled artisans and clerical staff, for industrial 
and commercial supervisory staff, and for trained 
assistants to architects, accountants, builders, and 
engineers. They offer junior trade, senior trade, 
and advanced courses in automobile and electrical 
engineering, building and civil engineering, and 
commerce. The advanced courses require the 
completion of secondary school for admission. 


Bright Africans Want Secondary Education 


Secondary education, however, is the goal of 
the bright African throughout his intermediate (or 





In Kenya, increasing numbers of African children are getting an education. Here a native teacher, 
is in charge of a school built with government money on the 
Prettejohn’s workers erected the some- 


—Ernest Dunbar photo for Look 


probably a Kenya teachers college graduate, 


plantation of Michael Prett john, shown in the rear with his wife. 
The government pays the teacher. 


what primitive building. 
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junior secondary ) school years. The rewards of 

osition, income, and prestige have always been 
great for the successful secondary school student. 
Competition for admission is keen; failure to be 
among the 10 per cent chosen for admission is 
for many a youth a crushing disappointment. 

Shortages of teachers, of finance, and of fa- 
cilities have kept the secondary school places at 
a very low number. Tanganyika now has about 
3,500 in secondary schools; Kenya, about 4,000; 
and Uganda, about 3,000 in its senior secondary 
schools. The vast majority of these are in the 
first and second years in new schools or expanded 
ones that are moving year by year to the full 
secondary program. 

The secondary school program is academic in 
nature; it does not provide occupational train- 
ing. English is the medium of instruction and i 
also taught as a subject. In most of the schools, 
the Swahili language is also taught as a subject. 
The general aim is to bring students up to the 
standard required to pass the examination for the 
Cambridge Oversea School Certificate. In addi- 
tion io English, principal subjects studied are 
mathematics, science, history, and geography. 
Other subjects included in the course of study 
are religion, art and music, handwork, and physi- 
cal training. 

All secondary schools are boarding schools 
and none is coeducational. In physical appearance 
they remind one of the small American college. 
They are usually situated apart from a town with 
beautifully kept grounds, several small dormi- 
tories, two or three classroom buildings, an as- 
sembly hall, a handcrafts workshop, dining hall, 
many faculty homes, beautiful playing fields, and 
often a church. At any one secondary school may 
be found students from all provinces of a terri- 
tory, and during the four years strong school spirit 
and loyalty are developed. 

School authorities are quite pleased with the 
work the secondary school accomplishes with its 
students. The great test of success is the perform- 
ance on the Cambridge Oversea School Certifi- 
cate Examination. Many of the African schools 
regularly achieve 80 to 95 per cent passes, and 
in some instances all candidates from a school 
have been successful. Of the 150 students who 
sat the examination in Tanganyika in 1958, only 
one failed to pass. In 1957, 95 per cent of Kenya’s 
candidates passed and 75 per cent of U ganda’ S. 
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Higher Education Today 
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Kampala, Uganda. The other, the Royal Techni- 
cal College, is situated at Nairobi, Kenya. Both 
are inter-territorial, receiving financial support and 
students from all three territories. They are also 
multi-racial, enrolling Africans, Asians, and Euro- 
peans. 

Makerere College, having entered into a special 
relationship with the University of London, began 
offering courses leading to general degrees of the 
University of London in arts and science in 1950. 
Three years later the first examinations for these 
degrees were held at the college; thirteen of the 
fourteen candidates were successful. 

Today, Makerere grants the following University 
of London degrees : B.A. and B.Sc. (General); B.A. 
(Honours) in English, Geography, History, 
Mathematics; and B.Sc. in Agriculture, Econom- 
ics, Mathematics. Its medical school is fully ap- 
proved. It offers full diploma courses in Fine 
Arts, Agriculture, Education, and Veterinary Sci- 
ence. Now enrolling over 800 students with a 
teaching staff of 125 full-time and twenty-five 
part- -time persons, it anticipates a 1965 enrollment 
of approximately 1,750 students. 

At present, one-third of the Makerere students 
are pursuing arts or science courses preliminary 
to the three-year university college programs. 
Uganda and Tanganyik: 1 during the past year have 
instituted this higher or Form VI work at selected 
secondary schools and Kenya plans to institute 
the program within two or three years. This de- 
velopment will release Makerere from the re- 
sponsibility of offering the preliminary courses 
and make available more places for full university 
students. 

Opened in 1954, the Royal Technical College 
is designed to contribute to the economic de- 
velopment of the territories through research 
and higher technological, professional, and voca- 
tional training. Its faculties of architecture, arts, 
commerce, engineering, surveying, and 
domestic science offer courses of two or three 
years’ duration leading to special certificates or 
diplomas, but not to ‘degrees. For the 1958-59 
session, an enrollment of 259 (110 African, 140 
Asian, nine European) and a teaching staff of 
sixty was expected. 

Most Africans consider the existing 
for higher education inadequate to meet the needs 
of the developing territories. They point to the in- 
creasing number of secondary school graduates 
who are unable to continue their education within 
the area and hence seek scholarships for admis- 
sion to foreign universities, to the number of 
persons of other countries who are imported at 
great cost to do the tasks which require advanced 


science, 


facilities 
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or specialized training, to the general value to the 
economy and society of more well-educated Afri- 
cans. In addition, there is the desire for each ter- 
ritory to have its own university college, which, 
although small at first, will have the potential of 
bigness and greatness as it grows in service to six 
or ten million people. 


Next Steps in Higher Education 


The future of higher education in East Africa 
has undergone serious study in recent years by 
several commissions invited by the East African 
governments. The last of these, headed by the 
vice-chancellor of the University of London, 
visited the territories during the summer of 1958 
and issued its report in 1959. 

A major recommendation of the 1958 Working 
Party was for the immediate transformation of 
the Royal Technical College into a new type of 
university college. The new university college will 
represent a departure from the usual form of 
overseas institution maintaining special relation- 
ship with the University of London. Recognizing 
that in many parts of the world academic and 
higher professional studies exist successfully in 
the same institution, the recommendation was 


made that Kenya’s new institution provide not 
only courses in technological and other profession- 
al subjects to the highest professional standards 


but also courses leading to university degrees. 

The Working Party recommended a university 
college of four faculties. The faculties of arts, of 
science, and of engineering would offer programs 
leading to the bachelor’s degree, but a student 
might elect in certain areas to work for the 
professional qualification only. The faculty of 
special professional studies (accountancy, busi- 
ness administration, public administration) would 
offer courses leading either to a high professional 
qualification or to a college diploma of high 
standing. 

For Tanganyika, the Working Party recom- 
mended the establishment of its university college 
by 1965, the college to offer work leading to 
general degrees in arts and sciences. It urged 
inclusion in the Tanganyika university college 
program of special courses not now available at 
Makerere nor planned for the new institution in 
Kenya, such as marine biology, law, and Islamic 
studies. 

The implementation of the recommendations 
of this group will indeed be a stimulus to edu- 
cation at all levels in East Africa. Communica- 
tions from Kenya and Tanganyika indicate that 
the report has had a most favorable reception 
and has engendered new spirit in those who for 
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so long have wanted a university college located 
within the bounds of their own territory. Only 
the full support of individuals and governments 
can make possible the success of these new in- 
stitutions, which will require a large capital out- 
lay, an expanded secondary school enrollment to 
draw upon, major library acquisitions, and a dis- 
tinguished body of teachers to insure the quality 
of instruction. Well planned, properly staffed, 
and adequately supported, these new institutions 
can make in the years ahead an inestimable con- 
tribution to the cultural and economic life of the 
territories. 


APPROACHES TO 
SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


| he this overview, brief reference must be made 

to developments in the integration of education 
at the primary and secondary school levels in East 
Africa. Historically, education has been separate 
along racial and religious lines. Schools for Afri- 
cans, Asians, Arabs, and Europeans have been 
maintained, and these have been further separated 
into schools managed by particular religious 
bodies and by government. 

These territories are almost totally African in 
population. Of the total population in Uganda, 
about one per cent is non-African; in Tanganyika, 
about one and one-half per cent; in Kenya, about 
four and one-half per cent. Moreover, the non- 
African population is only one-eighth European 
(8,500) in Uganda; one-fourth European (65,000) 
in Kenya; and one-sixth European (22,000) in 
Tanganyika. The other non-Africans are chiefly 
Asians and Arabs. 

The small European population, however, has 
wielded the major economic and political power 
in each territory, and there has been adequate 
provision for the education of European children. 
Each territory made provision for primary edu- 
cation within its borders. Kenya’s European sec- 
ondary schools accommodated the secondary stu- 
dents from the other territories. Tanganyika es- 
tablished its own secondary school for Europeans 
in 1951, but Uganda still sends its European 
secondary students, with government aid, to Kenya 
or England. Fees charged in the European schools, 
however, have greatly exceeded those charged in 
African schools. 

Africans have in recent years advocated the 
establishment of a single school system for all 
children within a territory. They have noted that 
the European facilities are generally much better 
than those for Africans and that the present 
school arrangements have a psychological impact 
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damaging to the building of desirable racial at- 
titudes and relationships. 

In response to political pressure, the Uganda 
government in 1957 adopted as part of its educa- 
tion policy the ultimate integration of schools, 
with the understanding that new secondary schools 
would be open to all races, entry to be based on 
competitive examination. Most secondary schools 
in operation prior to 1957 now admit some pupils, 
usually about five per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, not of the race for which the school was 
originally designed. 

The first Uganda school intended for integra- 
tion was opened in the capital city, Entebbe, in 
1956. It was a primary school for children of 
African ministers who came from various parts of 
the country and whose children did not speak 
the vernacular used as the language of instruction 
in the Entebbe schools. Its standards and fees 
were the same as those of European schools and 
English was the medium of instruction. Africans 
were few in the first enrollment, but the in- 
fluence of the school was great. Many parents 
provided their children private instruction in 
English and brought them to the required English 
usage level before the beginning of the school’s 
second year. In European schools throughout 
the territory, African and Asian children who 


have a sufficient command of English are regularly 
Integration is also practiced in some 


admitted. 
African and Asian schools which are being used 
as centers for experiments in which English is 
the medium of instruction in the first grade for 
pupils whose mother tongue is not English. 
There is also pressure for integration in Kenya, 
but strong resistance exists among the European 
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settlers. At present, one multi-racial school exists, 
and with the support of the government. It opened 
in 1950 in Nairobi. Operated on the European 
plan, it offers a full primary course of seven years. 
This year it enrolled sixteen Europeans, fifty-one 
Asians, and twenty-four Africans. To date, two 
Africans have completed the course and have 
been admitted to African secondary schools. There 
is some hope that the school will develop into 
Kenya’s first multi-racial secondary school. 

The general climate in Tanganyika is rather 
favorably disposed towards integration in primary 
and secondary education. European children have 
been attending two schools managed by mission- 
ary bodies, one Catholic and one Protestant. The 
government is in process of establishing a non- 
racial school in the Iringa district. 

The Tanganyika government in December, 
1958, created a committee to “consider how, with- 
in the financial provision envisaged in the existing 
development plans for education, the present 
system may best be integrated in the interests of 
all the peoples of the territory, so as to lead to 
the development of a single system of education 
for the territory; and to make recommendations 
regarding the nature and timing of the steps to 
be taken in order to bring about this develop- 
ment.” The membership of the committee in- 
cludes the Director of Education, the Minister of 
Finance, and thirteen non-government persons 
who represent all sections of the public. 

A decade of tremendous advance in education 
for Africans of Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika 
is ending, but the signs for the next decade point 
to a forward thrust incalculable in breadth, depth, 
and importance. 





France’s Hopes for the 


Instruction and Education 


Of the African Citizen 


By LUCIEN PAYE 
(Translated from the French by 
Joel A. Hunt, Indiana University) 


HE role of formal instruction in the cultural 

formation of the citizen is obviously at least 

as important—if not more so—in countries 
which are in the process of development as it is 
in those nations which have reached full maturity. 
These young countries, colonized but a short 
time ago, still poor but eager for progress and a 
better life, are finding themselves now in most 
urgent need of enlightened and unselfish leader- 
ship, of producers quick to understand the de- 
mands of the modern world, of skilled, imagina- 
tive and prudent technicians, and of citizens ca- 
pable, whatever may be the responsibilities al- 
lotted to them, of making a contribution to the 
progress of their countries. 

Such diverse but coincident demands require, 
as they do in Western nations, that recourse be 
sought in three essential media of education. 
These are: the school, which offers general or 
technical instruction, prepares its students for life, 
and instills in them the fundamental concepts of 
moral training and civic education; the family, 
which sets an example, sharpens the mind of the 
child in conversation with its adults, and provides 
him with a view of man and of life; life itself, in 
the abrupt and halting sequence of those suc- 
cessive orientations which are a necessary conse- 
quence of professional activity, family responsi- 
bilities, clashes of interest, and participation in 
political contests. 

But the conditions under which the young Afri- 
can citizen is educated often differ very substan- 
tially from those which generally obtain—except 
in certain backward regions—in the education of 
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the young Westerner. I shall discuss some of 
these. : 

1. Schools are still insufficiently numerous. In 
the states which constituted, until the current year, 
French West Africa, only 441,500 children at- 
tend elementary school, whereas, according to 
standards generally accepted, 2,562,000 children 
can be considered of school age. The rapid in- 
creases which have been made in the course of 
the last ten years (130,000 children attending 
school in 1949, 441,500 in 1959) do not entitle 
us to overlook deficiencies and inadequacies which 
future increases in population (estimated on the 
average at 2 per cent annually) and the poverty 
of the economy will make it impossible to remedy 
for a very long time. 

To this end there must be exerted a persistent, 
grave, and unrelenting effort, an effort which in 
turn demands some preliminary civic education on 
the part of those who will be required to furnish 
it. Such an effort will of necessity be all the more 
essential in that existing schools, insufficient in 
number, are unevenly distributed in various 
regions, the building of schools having been 
carried farther in cities than in rural regions where 
no consideration has as yet been given to the 
extension of educational facilities to territories of 
considerable size. The accomplishment of this task 
will be the more difficult in that the financial re- 
sources of these governments are slender, and 
in that the meager program of state-supported 
schools is already absorbing a significant part of 
their budgets (25 per cent in Dahomey, 22.9 per 
cent in Upper-Volta, 19.8 per cent in French 
Sudan, 16.1 per cent in the Ivory Coast, 15.6 
per cent in Senegal, 12.1 per cent in Niger, 10.5 
per cent in Mauritania). 

It is therefore essential that a strictly observed 
long-term plan impress upon all branches of pub- 
lic service a realization of the objectives to be 
achieved, of the priorities to be accorded to these 
demands, and of the ways in which these goals 
may best and most efficiently be attained with the 
limited resources available. 
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2. The African family exerts a powerful in- 
fluence upon the child. It instills in him a pro- 
found sense of natural forces, in particular that of 
the relations existing between man and those 
forces which surround him, and of forms of 
religiosity sustained by tests and trials. Even in 
circles converted to Christianity or to Moham- 
medanism, an ancient animistic outlook not in- 
frequently—and even commonly—reveals its pres- 
ence in unexpected ways. The ritualistic initiation 
of the child is severe. It is demanded of the adult, 
and keeps him closely bound to the primitive 
society of which he is a member. 

In order to bring progress to these cultures, it 
is obviously necessary that such unitive and dis- 
ciplinary forces, now serving traditional ways of 
life which have retained much of their vitality, be 
utilized for goals higher than those of the in- 
dividual or of the basic unit of society. It is doubt- 
less possible—as has been done with certain 
secret societies in Europe—to incorporate the 
“poro,” the “simo,” the “komo,” and other rit- 
ualistic African societies into some form of mod- 
ernized framework which may eventually allow 
these traditional civilizations to abandon what 
has been called their religious immobility. In such 
ways might be instilled into the disciplinary forces 
upon which they are based the new force of an 
ethic based upon progress. The influence of the 
environment, however different it might be, would 
be no less efficacious. 


3. In the last analysis, this influence, which 
at all ages of man manifests the ascendancy of 
social life over the individual and, reciprocally, 
of the individual over the group, can exert itself 
much more decisively in Africa than elsewhere 
because there strong movements and cross-cur- 
rents meet on very different levels. The coexis- 
tence of the ritualistic secret society or of the 
Maraboutic fraternity and of the political party 
imbued with European methods, or the union 
inspired with Western ideas and organized along 
Western lines, poses grave problems. The sur- 
vival of an often primitive past beside a dynamic 
present can be noted in Africa, as in all under- 
developed countries, by numerous signs: the pres- 
ence of modern industry in close proximity to 
the most primitive forms of craftsmanship; the 
introduction of agricultural credits into rural do- 
mains still often enclosed within their original 
matrices; the simultaneous utilization of barter, 
of trade, and of cooperative organizations. There 
is no lack of examples, and the educated African 
who refused to take part in the adjustments neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of these goals would 
cut himself off from his own people and would 
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prove, in the end, to be of little influence and of 
limited usefulness to society. Many considerations 
will doubtless be suggested by the spectacle of 
these societies which, more than others perhaps, 
must “march backwards toward the future.” Con- 
ditions of extreme poverty always tend to foster 
solutions which are of dangerous simplicity; au- 
dacious and enthusiastic political movements can 
suddenly shake the most backward social groups 
out of their lethargy; strikes most frequently break 
out among groups of workers in which trade- 
unionism is least enlightened. Africans holding 
positions of authority in the new states have 
arduous tasks to perform, and they often assume 
them with courage, exhibiting a highly-developed 
sense of civic duty in the conciliation of opposing 
currents and in the clash of abstract ideas with 
realities which are both resistent and flexible. 


UT it is to all citizens, and not merely to the 

small numbers of an educated elite, that we 
must bring the benefits of a civil culture which 
is inseparable from moral education and which 
dedicates itself to the reconciliation of the ideal 
and the real, to that of an ever-living past and a 
future which must be built. To a greater degree 
perhaps than in Western nations, the school must, 
in these insufficiently developed countries, adapt 
itself to presently existing conditions. It must do 
this in order that these conditions may be im- 
proved, and in such a way that instructional efforts 
are carried out, not merely in the school itself, 
but on all levels of society. 


A. The School and the Environment 


We are confronted here with one of those mat- 
ters which have most often inspired passionate 
debate and disagreement. The adaptation of in- 
struction to the local environment was looked 
upon by responsible Africans until quite recently 
as a denial of the benefits of French curricula to 
colored children, as the introduction of intoler- 
able racial discrimination, and as a measure de- 
signed to hamper the training of outstanding in- 
dividuals capable of replacing white colonizers. 
Certain excesses, it must be admitted, had been 
committed in the course of such adaptation, and 
there were some rural schools in which practical 
agricultural projects held a preponderant place 
in the curriculum, to the detriment of intellectual 
training and without showing tangible benefits, 
finally, to the improvement of agricultural techni- 
ques. 

The reaction to such excesses was, on the other 
hand, while theoretically sound and wholesome, 
excessive in turn. Complete acceptance of French 
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curricula and of French academic organization, 
from the preparatory courses of elementary in- 
struction to enrollment at the university level, 
signifies nothing less, in countries where the citi- 
zen and the producer must equally be trained, than 
the fulfillment of merely a part of this task. The 
consequences of such a policy are tantamount 
to teaching the student—and his family—that 
the ultimate uses of the education which he has 
received are beyond the sphere of the environment 
and of the community. They are tantamount to a 
disregard for the training of local authorities ca- 
pable of contributing, on the level of the basic 
unit of society, to the development of techniques 
of production or of exchange, and of persons ca- 
pable of participating in the creation of coopera- 
tives, of societies, social centers, and the like. 
Total disregard or improper adaptation of French 
education not only brings about the separation 
of the student from his environment, but tends to 
hamper the evolution of this environment itself. 
It also produces within such persons an entire 
inability—which future increases of population 
can only aggravate—to give effective instruction 
to the people at large. Current statistics prove this. 


The school must therefore, once integrated 
within the framework of a rigorous long-term 
plan embracing every aspect of the economy and 
the social problems attendant upon these, be con- 
ceived as fulfilling these proper functions: 

1. Providing all children, by the most eco- 
nomical means, with an elementary knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

2. Affording opportunities (through a process 
of selection which would doubtless be judged pre- 
mature in a Western nation but which is incum- 
bent here at a very early age—at the end of the 
fourth year, for example) for the most obviously 
gifted students to prepare for the “certificate of 
studies” or for entrance examinations into the 
sixth form, and of preparing them, according to 
their aptitudes and the needs of the country, for 
general teaching, technical teaching, or apprentice- 
ship in trade. 

3. Adapting the school to the local environ- 
ment, this adaptation to be progressively dimin- 
ished from the lowest level to the highest, from 
the beginning courses of elementary education to 
teaching at the university level. Such a process 
would necessarily entail: a) during the first four 
years of elementary instruction, the exploitation 
of the most basic instructional methods, of the 
least costly physical plants, of teachers holding, 
unfortunately, the fewest degrees; b) during the 
remaining years of elementary school, restricted 
initially to the most gifted students, instruction 
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based on a curriculum resembling that of French 
schools, but allowing at the same time for some 
introduction to cooperative living (operation of a 
school cooperative, principles of cooperation, uti- 
lization of arithmetical problems); some adapta- 
tion to the local environment in the teaching of 
history and geography; the utilization of classes 
in supervised activities or of classes stressing 
lessons of a factual nature for elementary projects 
dealing with agriculture or with crafts, and of 
instructional walks, outings, and excursions; c) in 
vocational schools, the training of those workers 
deemed most immediately useful to the local econ- 
omy; d) during the first cycle of secondary and 
technical education, a drastic revision of the cur- 
ricula in civics, history, geography, and the natural 
sciences, with a view to emphasizing in the teach- 
ing of these subjects concrete knowledge and com- 
prehension of the local environment; e) during 
the second cycle of secondary education and in 
higher education, adherence to French curricula. 

It is in such ways that we can and must at- 
tempt to harmonize the pressing demands of gen- 
eral education and those of training the cadres 
of leaders so urgently needed by the governments 
of Africa. 


B. Remarks on the Processes of Education 


It cannot be denied that such adaptations and 
adjustments to environmental conditions will be 
carried out efficiently only under the following 
conditions: 

1. That they be decided upon by the re- 
sponsible African authorities, with the advice, if 
need be, of French specialists. 

2. That they entail the spontaneous support 
and cooperation of the educators who would carry 
them out. It will be necessary, in this regard, to 
modify the curricula of normal schools and nor- 
mal courses, and to enlist the cooperation of tech- 
nical governmental services (agriculture, hus- 
bandry, public works, streams and forests, etc.) in 
such instructional programs on national, regional, 
and local levels. 

3. That the goals pursued by this education 
and the means proper to their implementation be 
explained to parents and to the population at 
large. 

4. That academic goals and aims be integrated 
—we cannot repeat this too often—in a general 
long-term plan requiring the determination of ob- 
jectives, the estimation of financial and material 
resources, the establishment of an order of prior- 
ity, and the fixing of stages of accomplishment. 

It would be idle, for example, to instruct and 

encourage students in the ultimate use of new 
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agricultural methods if means to put these into 
ractice are not provided later. It would be no 
less fruitless to train workers, technicians, and 
craftsmen if the continued stagnation of agricul- 
ture—principal source of income of the majority 
of the population—should lead to a renunciation 
of improved living conditions, of more efficient 
tools, and of means of transportation more useful 
than traditional means. 


It is essential, finally, that there be no ir- 
remediable disruption of the long-established bal- 
ance of production, of exchange, and of economic 
and social life, but that, on the contrary, the im- 
balances created by the systematic introduction 
of successive new elements (however far-reaching 
these may be in certain respects) inspire creative 
tensions in lieu of encouraging subversion and of 
creating tragic disappointments. 

This is why the school, in the creation of these 
new forces or new equilibriums, will be, in the 
last analysis—even if carefully integrated into 
the total life of the nation—only one of many 
component elements. Furthermore, the results 
which it can obtain will be insufficient in scope 
and applicable only at an extremely slow rate 
unless the influence of the school is complemented 
and sometimes even preceded by a program of 
adult education. At a time in which technical, 
economic, social, and political evolution is sub- 
ject to such incredible acceleration, it would be 
fruitless and dangerous for young parents in these 
African states to wait until their children have 
matured to enjoy the benefits of a sufficient num- 
ber of trained producers and enlightened citizens. 
The education of adults, men and women, is es- 
sential to nations the inhabitants of which are 
for the most part illiterate, even in cities, and 
where they are increasingly exposed, without suf- 
ficient preparation, to the brutal shocks of eco- 
nomic and political forces. No less in the adult 
—and to a greater extent assuredly than in the 
child—can the producer be separated from the 
citizen. In a society evolving so rapidly, the in- 
efficient producer is also the poor citizen. 


But the relatively unified academic experience 
of the child and the adolescent forms the sharpest 
contrast here with the problems stemming from 
diversities of age, profession, and experience of 
life. Actively involved in the problems of living, 
responsible for families, adults have neither the 
inclination nor the means to devote, each week, 
long hours to the acquisition of an education, the 
results of which, moreover, to be profitable, must 
be rapidly perceptible and immediately usable. 
Such programs as we contemplate must therefore 
stress subjects and pedagogical methods different 
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from those of the school, whether the particular 
goal is one of general or vocational education. 

1. General elementary education can be pro- 
vided in accordance with the principles and 
methods of basic education, and include: 

a. for all persons, elements of hygiene, thrift, 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic; 

b. for women, elements of child-raising, of 
home economics, even of certain crafts suitable 
to their sex; 

c. for men, concepts involving the improve- 
ment of housing, relations with employers, ad- 
ministrative services, unions, and cooperatives. 

2. Vocational training will be extended: 

a. in rural districts, to methods of cultiva- 
tion, to the acquisition and upkeep of tools and 
machinery, to concepts of cooperative production, 
agricultural credit, the sale, shipping, and preser- 
vation of products, etc.; 

b. in urban districts, to the improvement 
of the occupational training of laborers, workers, 
craftsmen, and tradesmen. 

Ways and means of putting such programs into 
effect must be sought: 

1. In the creation and support of a favorable 
atmosphere of public opinion which will a) open 
up perspectives and indicate means to bring about 
necessary improvements in living conditions and 
in the conditions of production; b) organize on 
all levels—national, regional, county and town- 
ship—committees and societies favoring the 
spread of those concepts to be taught and en- 
couraging, through persistent efforts, illiterate 
adults, and adolescents who have attended only 
the first cycle of elementary studies to pursue the 
education hereby offered; c) keep in touch with 
and stimulate this type of adult education. 

2. In the exploitation, according to plans to 
be drawn up a) of existing educational establish- 
ments (courses for adults, courses for technical 
improvement) ; b) of audio-visual methods (radio, 
film, slides, eventually television) supplemented 
by pamphlets, posters, folders, etc. (Experiments 
undertaken a few years ago and others quite 
recently demonstrate the pertinence of these 
methods); c) of trained staffs of administrators 
and supervisors equipped to travel widely, such 
groups being able, according to circumstances, 
and acting in coliaboration with the committees 
and organizations just cited, to initiate, complete, 
supervise and maintain such programs. 

3. In the immediate implementation and ex- 
ploitation of the techniques taught and the recom- 
mended means of production. 

In such ways could be created the fundamental 
bases of an enduring level of culture, particularly 
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necessary in countries the majority of whose 
inhabitants find themselves obliged, under threat 
of stagnation and even of regression by contrast 
with the evolution of the surrounding world, 

undertake vast and pressing projects to promote 
literacy, education, and production. Such factors 
as the assumption of all types of responsibility 
by Africans, the modification of traditional forms 
of life, the creation of community societies, of 
cooperatives, of mutual-aid organizations and of 
other like groups will promote the formation of an 
enlightened class of citizens who will contribute, 
in turn, to the broad educational program of 
which they will have been the first beneficiaries. 


HE difficulties of this task are grave. Its ful- 

fillment will require not merely the exertion 
of financial efforts which are beyond the present 
capacity of poor and sometimes destitute nations, 
but also the imposition of disciplinary measures 
which sternly preclude any waste of money and 
men. To do this will require also that steps be 


taken, in a spirit of austerity and of enthusiasm 
difficult to create and to maintain, to initiate far- 
reaching modifications of primary education, to 
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expose the family to ideas other than those tra- 
ditionally accepted and applied, and to unite in a 
common force the efforts of administrators, tra- 
ditional groups, unions, and political parties. 

It is always an overwhelming task to send an 
entire nation to school, to make it understand 
that it must gain back the losses caused by long 
delays in its past and that it must prepare itself 
tenaciously for a better future. The goals being 
pursued under the colonial government—this must 
be said with the pride arising from impartial judg- 
ment—now constitute substantial and invaluable 
support for such efforts. Among those nations 
from which they may expect to receive foreign 
aid, the African states place France, assuredly, in 
the first rank. The proclamations of General de 
Gaulle justify this expectation. 

It is essential merely that technical aid to these 
states, in various forms, be integrated into a long- 
term plan both rationally conceived and sensibly 
carried out. This is a matter to be dealt with by 
government at the national level, but it is also a 
matter of concern to public opinion, that is, to 
citizens carefully educated, according to available 
means, by the school, the family, and society. 





Missionaries founded for- 
mal, Westernized education 
in Africa, and still provide 
most of it in the remote areas, 
sometimes with government 
subsidies. Here the Rev. Tom 
Burns (upper right), of the 
Christian Missionary Alliance 
mission at Sangha, Sudanese 
Republic, teaches a _ math 
class. Missionaries at Burns’ 
mission have translated the 
Bible into Dogon, language 
of the Sanghaese. In the low- 
er photo, Mrs. Burns teaches 
girls and women in a Separate 
class, with a native assistant 
(background) who helps in- 
terpret, although the Rev. 
Burns and his wife both speak 
the local tongue. Beads worn 
by the girls are awarded by 
the Burnses for each verse of 
the Bible learned, one bead 
for each verse. 
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African Edueation 


And the Christian Missions 


By GEORGE WAYLAND CARPENTER 


lated to Africa was engaged in exploiting the 
continent and its peoples, the Christian mis- 
sionaries were already concerned with education. 
Everywhere they were the pioneer teachers. No 
one else cared. In fact, few then thought the Afri- 
can capable of learning, for one of the bitterest 
fruits of the African slave trade was the almost 
universal under-estimation of African intelligence 
—a misjudgment that is still widespread today. 
But the missionaries had a closer and more 
sympathetic contact with Africans than most 
other people. They alone learned to speak African 
languages fluently and so entered a little way into 
the marvelously rich realm of African thought 
and imagination. They were concerned with Afri- 
cans as persons—concerned with their growth 
into the full stature of manhood and womanhood 
which from the Christian standpoint was their 
birthright as Children of God. So teaching was, 
and is today, an essential element in the service 
the Christian Church seeks to render. And thus it 
came about that long before any government in 
modern Africa began to think about African edu- 
cation the Christian missions were hard at work 
at the task. 


‘ T a time when almost every other agency re- 


Early Patterns of Mission Education 


The pioneer schools were seldom outwardly 
impressive, for the missions had but slender re- 
sources with which to face measureless tasks. 
Almost every missionary settlement included a 
school as well as a church. Initially it would 
be a primary school, though the pupils might in- 
clude adults as well as children; for reading and 
writing were previously unknown in Africa. As 
rapidly as the missionary mastered the language 
he put it in writing and began to teach those 
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closest to him. Among the Africans there were 
always some with a great hunger for literacy 
and learning. They became eager pupils, and in 
due course many of them joined the ranks of 
teachers. As the corps of literate Christians grew, 
many of them would go out to establish outposts 
of witness and teaching in the surrounding coun- 
try. In the course of time these rudimentary vil- 
lage schools often took over the first year or two 
of schooling, enabling the station schools to con- 
centrate on higher elementary work and teacher- 
training. Equipment, either on the station or 
in the villages, was usually very meagre—as in the 
country schoolhouses of nineteenth century Amer- 
ica—but the rudiments were successfully taught 
to a large number of Africans, including many 
who have risen to leadership. It was by this 
general pattern that Africa was introduced to 
formal education in the Western tradition. 
Nearly all of this teaching was done in African 
languages. Early transcriptions of African tongues 
sometimes left much to be desired, yet even by 
modern standards some of the linguistic work was 
remarkably good. Missionaries clearly understood 
(as governments sometimes did not) that master- 
ing a European language was a radically differ- 
ent undertaking from learning to read, and that 
to become literate in one’s own mother tongue 
is the quickest and best way to prepare for fur- 
ther learning, including foreign languages. The 
lack of school texts and other reading matter in 
the African languages was the greatest hindrance 
to effective teaching. In fact, the long-term ef- 
fectiveness of vernacular education in different 
areas is almost directly proportional to the extent 
to which such literature has been provided. With- 
out books and periodicals, most readers lapse into 
functional illiteracy through lack of practice. 
A passing mention should be made of the train- 
ing in practical arts and skills that the missions 
have also provided. There was always building to 
be done and furniture to be made, and in the early 
days craftsmen in these and other lines could 
rarely be found. Africans were therefore trained 
up to whatever level of knowledge the missionary 
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himself possessed, and through much practice 
they often came to surpass their teachers in skill. 
So, too, every missionary doctor and nurse had to 
depend on African helpers, and training such 
helpers in greater numbers and to higher levels 
of proficiency was the only way to meet the in- 
satiable demand for medical care. Thus every 
mission station was a focus from which radiated 
all manner of educative influences, formal and in- 
formal, reinforcing each other with cumulative 
effect upon African society. 

The relation between school and church was 
particularly close. The village school teacher 
and the “catechist” or lay-leader of the Christian 
fellowship were often the same individual. At 
dawn and perhaps again in the evening he would 
lead the group of Christians gathered for prayer. 
On Sundays he conducted more extended services 
of worship. For several hours a day he would 
conduct a primary school for the children. For all 
this service he would receive a small stipend in 
cash or kind. With little training and few books 
to draw upon, these village preacher-teachers 
could hardly escape the perils of dullness and 
monotony, yet through them the leaven of change 
was at work, a change never affecting the mind 
alone, but concerned with bodily welfare and with 
the moral and spiritual health of the community 
as well. 

Along with village and station schools at ele- 
mentary levels, the missions gradually established 
a large number of more advanced and specialized 
institutions. These include trade and professional 
schools, secondary schools, Bible and theological 
training schools at various levels, and a few scat- 
tered colleges. As compared with Asia, there is 
very little Christian education at college and uni- 
versity level in Africa. The reasons are many, 
among them the relatively late start in Africa; 
and the fact that Africa (apart from Ethiopia) 
had no written languages and so no tradition of 
scholarship, so that the very foundations of learn- 
ing had first to be laid. These foundations are now 
established, but the initiative in higher education 
has passed into the hands of government, and will 
probably stay there. 


Some of the mission-created institutions showed 
great constructive imagination in meeting par- 
ticular needs. The writer’s work as a missionary 
teacher began in 1926 in a school in Belgian 
Congo which merits a brief description. Its pur- 
pose was to train pastor-teachers for service in 
the villages. A three-year course was provided, 
based originally on not more than three or four 
years’ previous schooling, though as better pri- 
mary schools came into being the level of admis- 
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sion was raised in proportion. From the outset 
the importance of Christian family life was 
stressed; the teacher, his wife, and their children 
were thought of as a demonstration unit in Chris- 
tian living under village conditions. Consequently 
the whole family came to school. Married students 
brought their wives and children, including—ac- 
cording to custom in that part of Africa—a teen- 
age relative to serve as ndezi or baby-sitter, help- 
ing the mother look after the small children. This 
made it possible for both parents to attend school. 
Their classes filled the morning hours, while the 
children’s school in the afternoon provided op- 
portunities for the men to engage in practice- 
teaching under missionary supervision. Following 
a monthly schedule, one group of men taught 
school, another group learned carpentry, another 
bricklaying, and another village sanitation, so 
that they would be equipped to help villagers 
deal with their most pressing practical needs. In 
that part of the Congo gardening to provide the 
family food supply was regarded as women’s 
work, but on Saturdays the men also spent the 
day working in the gardens both to help provide 
the family food supply and to learn better 
methods. Each family had its own plot of manioc, 
peanuts, corn, and beans. Many of the women 
had no prior schooling at all, and some never 
mastered the art of reading; but they all received 
instruction in child care, hygiene, cooking, sewing, 
Christian family life, story-telling, and the Bible. 
The most influential member of the staff was the 
African superintendent of grounds, who was 
recognized as “chief” of the school. In every issue 
of personal, family and community life he could 
be counted on for mature judgment and wise 
counsel. 

With the passing of time and changing condi- 
tions nearly every one of these special features 
has disappeared, but the influence of the school 
in preparing that emerging generation of the 
Bakongo people for the changes that were to 
come is beyond calculation. 


Evaluation: The Phelps-Stokes Survey 


At the close of World War I the Christian 
missions were carrying at least 90 per cent of the 
educational load in Africa south of the Sahara, 
but there was a growing recognition of unmet 
needs far beyond their resources. Bold new plans 
were needed. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, director 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, who had won renown 
through his studies of American Negro education, 
was invited to lead a commission on education 
in Africa. Dr. James Kwegyir Aggrey, a very emi- 
nent African educator, was a member of the com- 
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mission. An extended journey covering west, cen- 
tral, and southern Africa in 1920-21 resulted in 
the publication in 1922 of a major report: Edu- 
cation in Africa. A second journey in 1924 re- 
sulted in a companion volume entitled: Educa- 
tion in East Africa. 

The crux of the findings on content and method 
was that education in Africa followed western 
patterns too slavishly. Courses were too European 
(or American) in content, they had not been ade- 
quately recast from the standpoint of African 
life and experience, they neglected the vital needs 
of the African community and the resources 
of the environment. Teachers were concerned 
with imparting information and gave little thought 
to “education for life’ as the African would be 
living it. There was too little of the kind of 
creative adaptation described above. Thus the 
Phelps-Stokes surveys brought to many missionary 
teachers their first introduction to the philosophy 
of progressive education. They were perplexed, 
bewildered, sometimes angry. Yet a profound 
transformation of thought and practice began 
which has gradually penetrated large segments of 
African education, not only in English-speaking 
areas where the reports were widely read by of- 
ficials as well as missionaries, but in French, 
Belgian, and Portuguese territories as well. 

In the matter of providing adequate educational 
facilities, the reports emphasized the need for or- 


ganized, systematic development, and the primary 


responsibility of government—a_ responsibility 
largely neglected up to that time. Cooperation was 
suggested involving four groups: government, mis- 
sions, commercial interests, and the African peo- 
ples themselves. Public opinion was stirred, es- 
pecially in Great Britain, and the Colonial Office 
began to act. Similar stirrings were felt in Belgium, 
and to some extent in France, but hardly in 
Portugal. Since none of the colonial governments 
had in existence an adequate educational staff or 
any considerable body of experience, the advan- 
tages of collaboration between governments and 
missions were obvious, and_ the Phelps-Stokes 
surveys pointed the way. 


Mission-Government Collaboration 


From this point onward the line of develop- 
ment in the African colonies was affected by the 
differing religious traditions of the ruling Euro- 
pean powers. In Great Britain it was easy and 
natural to establish means of mission-government 
cooperation embracing not only the Church of 
England but also the Protestant churches on the 
one hand and the Roman Catholics on the other. 
In Belgium the dominance of the Roman Catholic 
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Church resulted in a convention with the Vatican 
under which Roman Catholic schools in the Bel- 
gian Congo had a monopoly of government sup- 
port until 1948. France stressed the “civilizing” 
influence of French culture, and gave limited aid 
to mission schools, both Catholic and Protestant, 
provided they conformed to government stand- 
ards. Adaptations to African experience at the 
primary level were grudgingly conceded, but the 
French language was mandatory as the medium 
of instruction. Portugal tended to identify Roman 
Catholicism with Portuguese national culture and 
to regard the inculcation of Portuguese culture 
as the chief end of education. No language but 
Portuguese may be used in school and every school 
must be directed by a Portuguese national. 

In Mozambique, Protestant schools have been 
increasingly circumscribed. Since 1938 they have 
been denied facilities for training teachers eligible 
for accreditation. In Angola the Protestant church- 
es are too strong for such a policy to be imposed. 
Substantial and growing educational work is car- 
ried forward by the churches, without govern- 
ment aid. The relative backwardness of Portu- 
guese Africa is largely due to the fact that gov- 
ernment has done so little to stimulate and en- 
courage African education, in government 
schools or through church schools of either con- 
fession. 

In South Africa the missions and churches had 
the oldest and most fully developed system of 
African schools; and collaboration with the gov- 
ernment in the form of inspection, control, and 
financial support remained the established policy 
until the Nationalist government in 1954 decided 
that the schools were preparing Africans for a 
place in society to which they should not aspire, 
and that this liberalizing influence should be abol- 
ished. By the Bantu Education Act and other 
church-related schools have been forced 


either 


measures. 
out of existence, to be replaced by state-controlled 
community schools with more limited educational 
objectives. 

The scheme of collaboration which has pre- 
vailed in British territories was largely the work of 
two men of genius. On the government side there 
was Lord L ugard, a very great colonial adminis- 
trator, and on the side of the churches Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, secretary of the International Missionary 
Council. The central organ of cooperation is the 
Advisory Committee on Education in the Col- 
onies. This committee provides a continuous re- 
view of experience and interchange of views as 
a background for the formulation of policy. It 
has brought together persons of the highest com- 
petence in the field, whether they happened to be 
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government servants or missionary teachers. It 
has enabled the aufhorities to draw on ideas and 
developments from any of the territories for the 
benefit of all, made possible a constant adjust- 
ment of responsibilities and relationships in the 
face of change and growth in Africa, and stimu- 
lated a tremendous outpouring of educational ef- 
fort on the part of the churches at a formative 
period in African development. 


In addition to this advisory committee related 
to the Colonial Office, similar committees have 
been set up in many of the African territories, 
embracing education officers of the government 
and representatives of the collaborating church 
bodies. In some areas the missions are served by 
an “educational adviser,” one of their own num- 
ber set apart to maintain liaison with government, 
coordinate policies, resolve difficulties, advise on 
methods, and promote sound planning. To the 
extent that the colonial relationship still prevails, 
this system of collaboration remains operative. 
Where independence is being achieved, new pat- 
terns are naturally taking its place, though they 
are often modeled largely on the old. 


In the Belgian Congo the Roman Catholic 
monopoly of government support forced the 
Protestant missions and the African churches re- 
lated to them to make heroic efforts to develop 


schools of comparable quality for their own con- 
stituency. The task was made more difficult by the 
fact that the official curricula were all based on 


Belgian models, while nearly all the Protestant 
missionaries were non- -Belgians. It became custom- 
ary to send new missionaries to Belgium for an ex- 
tended period of French study and cultural orien- 
tation. For educationalists this often included ob- 
servation in Belgian schools and sometimes nor- 
mal courses. School systems in the Congo were 
gradually brought into conformity with official 
programs, but, being free both from outside con- 
trol and from the weight of Belgian tradition, the 
actual teaching content was often developed with 
much spontaneity, imagination, and regard for 
the African cultural environment, with stress on 
originality and creative thinking rather than mem- 
orization. At least one important feature worked 
out in Protestant schools was incorporated in the 
approved system, namely the provision of “region- 
al” boarding schools at the upper elementary level 
(roughly grades four through six). These schools, 
serving groups of villages, are staffed entirely by 
African teachers, maintained largely with local 
resources, and managed by a representative local 
board. They use the few available qualified teach- 
ers to the best advantage, and free the more costly 
station boarding schools for more advanced work. 
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In 1948 a government-operated system of pub- 
lic schools was instituted in the larger cities of the 
Belgian Congo. These are non-sectarian, but re- 
ligion or ethics is taught at the option of parents. 
This added resource helps relieve the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of expanding urban populations on 
the mission school systems. At about the same time 
Protestant schools were made eligible for govern- 
ment aid. A great expansion of schools has taken 
place in the past decade, including the establish- 
ment of two university colleges, one (Roman 
Catholic) near Leopoldville and one (non-sectar- 
ian) at Elizabethville. In June, 1959, a commis- 
sion embracing government, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant representatives, both Europeans and 
Africans, met in Brussels to revise educational 
policies for the Congo. The results of their work 
have not yet been published. 


Prospects and Reflections 


Sudden change is now taking place in one 
African territory after another from quiescent ac- 
ceptance of colonial patterns to a dynamic drive 
for a kind of nationhood in which African aspira- 
tions will be realized. This change tests the ade- 
quacy of everything done or attempted hitherto. 
It would be premature to suggest the precise 
role of Christian school systems in independent 
African countries. This will have to be worked 
out in terms that will vary from place to place. 
It is more appropriate to ask what light our 
experience hitherto may shed on the path ahead. 
Here are a few points that come to mind: 

1. Except where extraneous factors determine 
outcomes, as apartheid does in the Union of South 
Africa, there will generally continue to be a vig- 
orous and fruitful involvement of the churches in 
African education. Extreme nationalists may at 
times exalt African animistic culture in their re- 
action against everything foreign, but few Africans 
harbor resentment against all white people as a 
class or against the new culture as exemplified 
in church and school. It is no longer regarded 
even as a foreign culture, but is fully at home in 
Africa. And religious faith is important to the 
African. Secularism is not an acceptable substi- 
tute. The real contributions of Christian schools 
are so evident that Africans generally would re- 
gard it as folly to hinder their action. At the 
same time, there will be changes. Schools under 
government or private auspices, without a specifi- 
cally Christian orientation, will increase; and the 
proportion of the total educational load carried 
by church-related schools will continue to dimin- 
ish. 

2. A decreasing involvement in education will 
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enable the churches to recover a balance in their 
total work which they have almost lost. Pressure 
to expand school facilities has reduced many mis- 
sionaries to frustration, as they find themselves 
no longer free to work creatively with people but 
merely administering a vast system for the gov- 
ernment under increasingly strict regimentation. 
Teachers are confused as to whether their primary 
loyalty is to the state which pays their salaries 
and fixes their program, or to the church or mis- 
sion under whose auspices the schools operate. 
The growing demand for public schools serving 
the whole population conflicts with the purpose of 
a Christian school to ground its pupils in a par- 
ticular religious faith and tradition. Other means 
of Christian action—youth work, Sunday schools, 
and the like—have too often remained unde- 
veloped because education seemed to have a prior 
claim on the limited time and energy of the staff. 
Hence many church leaders will be relieved 
rather than dismayed if a larger share of general 
education is carried by government. 

3. It is quite clear that no single body, religious 
or secular, should monopolize the field of educa- 
tion. To exclude religious teaching and the col- 
laboration of the churches would in effect make 
secularism the official doctrine of the body politic. 
It would deform the content of education by ex- 
cluding one of the most profoundly meaningful 
aspects of experience. At a time when African 
peoples are undergoing radical social change they 
especially need the strength derived from religious 
faith. The freedom, initiative, and variety pro- 
vided by independent schools closely in touch 
with changing situations is a valuable safeguard 
against rigidity and overcentralization. Competi- 
tion is a spur to excellence. Certainly stagnation 
is most evident in those African countries where 
it has been lacking. 


On the other hand, the desire for education 
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should not be made a means to unwilling in- 
doctrination. “Conversions” brought about in this 
way are apt to be superficial and insincere. Un- 
less religious teaching leads to vital personal faith 
it affords no firm basis for character development. 
Ideally, therefore, children and their parents 
should be able to choose between secular schools 
and a plurality of church-related schools. This is 
seldom possible in Africa now except in the 
larger towns and cities. Much remains to be done 
to safeguard religious liberty and freedom of dis- 
sent in communities where only one school is 
practicable and one particular religious body pro- 
vides it. 

4. Whether in the long view government sub- 
sidy for church-related schools is desirable is a 
moot point. In Africa such help has greatly 
speeded up the expansion of schools to a point 
where the vast majority of children have access 
to at least some rudiments of education. But as 
noted above, the involvement of the churches can 
easily become excessive, to the detriment of other 
forms of witness and service. Sooner or later 
disinvolvement becomes necessary, either for the 
good of the church or for reasons of public policy. 
Either way, deep dislocations result from the 
change, and one is left wondering whether it 
would not have been better for the churches 
to do only as much as they could support with- 
out becoming dependent on government subsidy. 
A study of experience on this point in Asia and 
Africa might shed light on an issue still being 
agitated in America. 

5. Finally, the contribution of Christian schools 
to Africa up to this point is profound, ineffaceable 
and historically important as an element in the 
transformation now taking place. Few investments 
have yielded richer returns for a comparable ex- 
penditure of resources and effort. May the future 
build wisely on the past! 





Boston University President Tours Africa 


President Harold C. Case of Boston University is 
taking an intensive tour of the continent of Africa 
this winter, accompanied by his wife and son and 
two friends. President Case’s itinerary has been 
planned by William O. Brown, director of the uni- 
versity’s African Research Studies Program. Brown 
is now in Africa. Describing his reasons for making 
the trip, President Case said, “Africa is the con- 
tinent of the future. Its significance is towering to the 
fullest realization of mankind.” The Ford Founda- 
tion recently granted $430,000 to the university for 
its African Studies Program. In doing so, it asked 
President Case to undertake an on-the-spot survey 
of our African involvement. 


Free, Communist Worlds Compete 


Twenty American teachers, it was announced by 
the African-American Institute’s Teacher Placement 
Service, have taken up teaching posts in Ghana and 
Nigeria this year. Twelve African students entered 
American colleges this fall under the institute's 
scholarship program, while seventy-four Africans 
already in American colleges were given supplemen- 
tary grants. 

But the Communist world is also active in educa- 
tional and teacher exchange programs in Africa. 
Twenty Ghanaians are to be trained in East German 
universities and technical schools while thirty Ghana- 
ians will undertake vocational training in East Ger- 
man factories and industrial concerns. 





Uneseo’s Tasks in Africa 


(By a Unesco Staff Writer) 


FRICA is far too vast and varied to enable 
anyone to indulge in bold judgments about 
this continent and the people who live on it. For 
example, it is not enough to draw a line between 
an “Africa north of the Sahara” organized into 
ancient nations of Hamitic and Semitic races par- 
ticipating continually ever since prehistoric times 
in the evolution of the Near East and Europe, 
and an “Africa south of the Sahara” dominated by 
Negro races and opened to the rest of the world 
barely three centuries ago. In the first place, the 
Sahara is not an impassable boundary. Trade 
between the north and the south in Africa has 
been going on for centuries. Everywhere, races 
have been mixed together, as well as languages 
and culture. African cultures, in particular, appear 
to modern ethnography to be both less compart- 
mented and more complex than superficial ob- 
servation had at first suggested. Then, perhaps, 
we should distinguish between east and west, be- 
tween the more or less “Westernized” coastline 
and the mere “traditional” back country, or be- 
tween the tropics and the semi-arid regions. We 
should also note the many differences between 
the nations which have been independent for 
a long time and those which have just acquired 
their autonomy. In short—and this is something 
we must remember—the problems of Africa rebel 
against over-simplified definitions and, conse- 
quently, over-generalized solutions. 

This does not mean, however, that there are 
no common problems. Geographical factors are 
constant. Because a Mediterranean climate char- 
acterizes both Capetown and Algiers, the eco- 
nomic and human problems of the desert are 
found in South Africa as on the edge of the 
Sahara. History, too, through extremely varied 
means and at different rates, has brought similar 
consequences to these lands, some separated from 
each other by huge distances. For example, most 
of the countries of Africa are under-equipped and 
under-industrialized. Several of them face un- 
deniable difficulties in reconciling ancient tradi- 
tions or structures with the demands of modern 
civilization. And all of them, finally, are going 
through a crisis in education whose most striking 
aspect is expressed in brutal statistics: on the 
average, 80 per cent of the population is illiterate. 


It is in these three sections—education, econ- 
omy, and society—that international aid is indis- 
pensable to countries whose resources are not 
usually sufficient to bring about the rapid evolu- 
tion (it has got to be rapid) which they want to 
accomplish. The assistance of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies covers these three 
huge fields of action—to which, naturally, must 
be added medicine, public health, and the battle 
against endemic diseases. 

The recent creation of a UN Economic Com- 
mission for Africa is another demonstration of the 
will of the United Nations to participate in the 
development of Africa. The program of this new 
organ particularly emphasizes the need to con- 
centrate on projects which are of practical value 
to African countries and territories. In that re- 
spect, the commission’s activities of concern to 
Unesco can be divided into two categories: 
means of specialized training and documentation 
on Africa’s natural resources. 

As far as Unesco is concerned, it is called 
upon naturally to meet requests which, in African 
countries, are directly or indirectly concerned 
mainly with education. For several years, Unesco 
has been maintaining missions (in Liberia, Ghana, 
Libya, Sudan, Ethiopia, Somaliland, etc.) whose 
principal tasks have been the education of adults 
in rural communities. This training, far from being 
limited to mere courses in reading or arithmetic, 
endeavors to give an entire village or an entire 
region a form of general education in which local 
industries, hygiene, agriculture, and cooperatives 
are just as important as education in the narrow 
sense of the word. For that matter, these Unesco 
missions do not set out to change on their own 
the social, economic, and psychological climate 
of the countries which have invited their help. On 
the contrary, their job is to train responsible local 
leaders who must undertake these tasks. The ex- 
perts, therefore, leave as soon as their presence is 
no longer indispensable, in order to make room for 
the teachers, the instructors, and the administra- 
tors whom they have trained or with whom they 
have collaborated. 

Concerning the training of these guides to 
social progress, mention should be made of the 
Fundamental Education Center run by Unesco 
and the authorities of the United Arab Republic 
at Sirs-el-Layyan in the Nile Delta. Actually, this 
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institution is intended for all Arab countries, not 
merely the Arab countries of Africa. Nevertheless, 
since it was founded in 1953 it has trained 335 
educators, of whom the majority are working 
today in Egypt, Sudan, and Libya. 


Adult and Primary Education 


A long-term operation is taking place through- 
cut the continent to develop adult education and, 
perhaps most important of all, to establish primary 
education, the only answer to the plague of il- 
literacy. New technical assistance missions are 
working on this task in Morocco, Tunisia, Liberia, 
and Sudan. But the countries concerned, without 
waiting, have also embarked on an ambitious ef- 
fort to develop vocational and technical educa- 
tion as well as the teaching of science both at the 
secondary and the university levels. Here, inter- 
national help is urgently required. Unesco, as its 
share, has contributed to the establishment of a 
science faculty at Monrovia; to the creation and, 
for several years, to the functioning of a large 
regional scientific and technical documentation 
center in Cairo; and also to the organization of 
science teaching in the colleges of Sierra Leone. 
It is now preparing surveys and three seminars 
in tropical Africa, in order to study the systems 
of secondary and _ technical education "which 
should be developed by adapting them to the 
needs of these countries in full process of growth 
and development. 

Still, much of the effort undertaken, whether in 
adult education or in primary, secondary, and 
technical education, must make allowances for a 
problem which exists in most of the so-called un- 
der-developed countries; namely, the status of 
women and the inequality, in practice and in law, 
from which future citizens of countries which want 
to be modern and emancipated are still suffering. 
It is generally recognized that the social and cul- 
tural progress of a people who must suddenly 
face the challenge of history demands that both 
sexes should have equal opportunities to partici- 
pate consciously and freely in the evolution of 
ideas, customs, and ways of life. In this respect, 
the education of girls in Africa will play a decisive 
role. 


Social Scientists To Study Women’s Status 


At present, in certain countries of this region 
and mainly in its biggest cities, women already 
hold important positions—as educators, doctors, 
technicians, and occasionally as administrators. 
But most of the time they are deprived of the 
means to escape the routine of their existence 
and they can do nothing but retard the evolution 
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of the environment of their communities—an evo- 
lution in which they should, on the contrary, take 
an active part. Here one meets a number of cul- 
tural, economic, psychological, and religious prob- 
lems which must be studied very carefully. These 
difficulties can be solved by the social sciences as 
much as by education, and far more than by even 
the best-intentioned propaganda. This is why 
Unesco calls upon social scientists as well as edu- 
cators to analyze the factors in this vital problem. 
A meeting of such experts will be held this year. 

The social sciences have, in fact, an unlimited 
field of application on this continent where, per- 
haps more than anywhere else, social structures 
of different eras co-exist, and there the changes— 
if not the upheavals—resulting from the impact 
of modern technology are being accelerated in 
surprising proportion. The study of the social 
aspects of industrialization and urbanization south 
of the Sahara began several years ago. It is being 
continued in the Arab nations of Africa by various 
missions in which the United Nations, FAO, and 
Unesco are collaborating. Experts participating 
in these missions are sociologists and specialists 
in demography. In addition, the Inter-African 
Conference on Urbanization, which was recently 
held in Nairobi, will be followed by other less- 
generalized studies concerned mainly with prob- 
lems of statistics and the training of economists 
and statisticians in the Sudan, in Ethiopia, and in 
other countries. Teaching and research in these 
fields should be in the hands of local schools and 
universities: this is why Unesco is collaborating 
in the establishment of a social science institute 
in Morocco and carrying out a similar mission in 
Tunisia. 


Scientific Research and Unesco 

Scientific research in Africa should also be 
mentioned here: Unesco’s role of co-ordination in 
these regions is concerned principally with re- 
search on the humid tropical zone and on arid 
lands. In the latter case, several institutes are being 
created along the lines of the Desert Institute 
which has already been at work for several years 
not far from Cairo. In this paper there is space 
only for a glimpse of the tasks which now must 
be carried out by Unesco, an agency which today 
has ten member states in Africa and which is 
being called upon to work more and more closely 
with just as many territories whose autonomy is 
taking shape at this very moment. 

To obtain an overall idea of the work which 
has begun in fields of extreme variety but which 
are all linked to education or science, one need 
only examine the program of fellowships and 
travel grants awarded every year by Unesco to 
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young Africans. In this program, none of the 
major problems facing these nations or territories 
has been neglected. 


In the case of science, fellowships go mainly to 
research workers specializing either in arid lands 
or in the humid tropics, but they also contribute 
very often to the training of future science pro- 
fessors. At the same time, it should be noted that 
a large number of fellowships are destined for the 
technical training of leaders in all sorts of fields. 
Naturally, they cover a wide range: from industry 
to education, from biology to optics, from social 
sciences to librarianship. We all know that the 
number of women benefiting from these fellow- 
ships is growing all the time. However, not very 
many of us may be aware that travel and study 
grants go to artists, writers, and musicians as well 
as to technicians, research workers, and educators. 
No matter how urgent educational problems or 
economic needs may be, cultural demands cannot 
be overlooked. 


By assisting the “literature bureaus” which are 
already enabling millions of Africans to read not 
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only textbooks but also novels and the poetry 
of their people in their own languages, Unesco 
will no doubt perform one of its most important 
tasks. In the same way, it contributes to a cul- 
tural undertaking of extreme value when it sets 
up large public libraries, such as the one which 
it recently helped open in Nigeria and which is 
to serve as a model for all surrounding territories. 

In conclusion, here are a few remarks made 
recently by the director-general of Unesco during 
an interview. He had been asked what steps 
Unesco could take to come to the aid of the young 
nations of Africa. “Unesco,” answered Mr. Vit- 
torino Veronese, “will give priority during the 
coming year to the development of secondary and 
vocational education. It is in these fields that the 
most urgent needs are felt. But man’s education 
does not stop with the end of his schooling, and 
we must endeavor to make it permanent. In 1960, 
the International Conference on Adult Education 
will be held in Canada. We are counting a great 
deal upon the collaboration of Africans at this 
meeting whose recommendations will have a direct 
bearing upon Unesco’s program.” 





WCOTP Sets Up Permanent 


Commission on African Education 


The World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession has established a Permanent 
Commission on Educational Policy for Africa, fol- 
lowing an exploratory meeting held last April in 
Jos, Nigeria, and a resolution adopted by WCOTP 
at its world meeting in Washington last July and 
August. 

The permanent commission will seek to identify 

major educational problems of widespread, pressing 
concern in Africa, study these problems, and formu- 
late policy in relation to them. It will consist of a 
majority of Africans, with non-Africans represent- 
ing a variety of European and non-European back- 
grounds. 

The exploratory commission was composed of E. 
E. Esau, chairman, executive secretary of the 
Nigeria Union of Teachers; Samuel H. Amissah, 
principal of Wesley College, Ghana; Karl W. Bige- 
low, professor of Higher Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Nasr el Hag “Ali, vice-chancellor, University 
of Khartoum, Sudan; W. Senteza Kajubi, Depart- 
ment of Education, Makerere College, Uganda; L. J. 
Lewis, University of London Institute of Education; 
and Paul S. Welty, assistant secretary general, 
WCOTP. . 


* * x 


More than half of the population of Tunisia is 
under 20 years of age. 


Education Abstracts Summarizes 
Publications on Belgian Congo 


The March, 1958, issue of Education Abstracts, 
published by Unesco, deals entirely with “Education 
in the Belgian Congo.” There has been a fundamental 
change in the general character of the educational 
system in the Congo since World War II, according 
to an introductory statement. Education is steadily 
increasing its appeal to large sections of the popu- 
lation and strong efforts are being made to provide 
the bulk of the population with a type of education 
adapted to their present conditions and based on a 
knowledge of the environment and its possibilities 
of development. 

Copies of this issue of Education Abstracts may 
be obtained from Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris 16e, France. Single copies cost 20 cents. 


To Study Nigerian Higher Education 


A joint Nigerian, American, and British commis- 
sion, composed of experts in the field of higher 
education, has been established to study Nigeria's 
needs in the field of post-school certificate and 
higher education over the next twenty years. 

‘Sir Eric Ashby, vice chancellor of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, and master-elect of Clare College, 
Cambridge, England, is chairman of the commission. 

Shettima Kashim, former minister of social serv- 
ices in Lagos; Professor K. O. Dike, vice-principal of 
University College, Ibadan, and Dr. Onabamiro, also 
of University College, represent Nigeria. 
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Nnamdi Azikiwe, premier of the Eastern Region 
of Nigeria, received an honorary degree from Michi- 
ean State University and was speaker at a summer 
school convocation at East Lansing last July. Dr. 
Azikiwe is negotiating to have MSU help in the es- 
tablishment and development of the University of 
Nigeria in the Eastern Region. He was accompanied 
in a week-long visit on the MSU campus by G. E. 
Okeke, minister of education, and other Eastern 
Region officials. While in America, Dr. Azikiwe also 
addressed the 50th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People in New York. 


x * *” 


Two significant events occurring within the last 
year or so in Ghana are the beginning of a $600 
million Kaiser Industries project designed to make 
this country a major producer of aluminum in five 
years and the confiscation by the Ghana government 
of church schools in Togoland, one of the country’s 
five regions. America, the Catholic weekly, noting 
that a similar threat hangs over all church-related 
education in Ghana, where one-third of all educa- 
tional institutions are Catholic, wonders if the Kaiser 
people have considered the possible relationship of 
these two events. Will Ghana respect industrial in- 
vestments of outsiders if not Church investments? 


*” ~ * 


In his inaugural address last May 6, President 
Mason W. Gross of Rutgers University emphasized 
the need for the United States to have an ap- 
preciative understanding of the vitality and sig- 
nificance of the cultures of Africa, the Middle and 
Far East if it is to achieve true international cooper- 
ation and the highest appreciation of its own culture. 
Americans, he said, have been “shocked and puz- 
zled” by the vitality of the cultures and ideas which 
have been set free in Africa and the East by “the 
breath of freedom.” 


* * * 


A new phase in the development of African trade 
unions Opened with the inauguration a year ago of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions College in Kampala, Uganda. The African 
Labor College, as it is called, opened with partici- 
pants from some fourteen African states. It will train 
trade union organizers and officials to serve through- 
out Africa. 

At present, twenty-one trade union organizations 
with a total membership of some one and a quarter 
million exist in various parts of the African continent. 

* a Sd 

If African women in the past have been accused 
of a certain lethargy and of undue docility toward 
their husbands, a large part of the reason may be 
found in the tendency of traditional Africa to con- 
sider women as no more than objects to be sold or 
inherited, like land. This attitude, epitomized in in- 
stitutions such as polyg gamy, or a certain conception 
of the bride-price, is one against which African 
women are reacting strongly today. (UNESCO) 
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According to Herbert Passin, a Chicago sociologist, 
Nigeria has been given “high aspirations of intelli- 
gence, equal to Britain’s own. Secondary schools 
prepare African teen-agers for the same college 
board exams as Eton and Harrow, aiming at Oxford 
and Cambridge. And the new nations are smart 
enough to hold onto their white professors, instead 
of plunging prematurely into Africanization.” 

*« al x 

The U. S. Information Agency employs many 
media to increase knowledge about the United States 
in Africa. A monthly USIS newsreel, Today, has 
been shown regularly in 100 African theaters and 
to other audiences in eleven African countries. It 
concentrates upon progress in newly independent 
nations and those about to achieve independence. 

* x * 

In all, there are now between 1,400 and 1,500 
African students studying in the United States, ac- 
cording to R. J. Smyke, “special assistant for Africa 
with headquarters of the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession, Washington, 
Ee. ©. 

a - * 


Some 5,180 books, monographs, pamphlets, and 
newspaper series on Africa are listed in A Catalogue 
of the African Collection in the Moorland Founda- 
tion Howard University Library, edited by Dorothy 
B. Porter (Washington, D. C.: The Howard Uni- 
versity Press, 1958). 

, x “* * 

The Bantu of South Africa appear to be among 
the longest-lived people in the world. According to 
the census of 1951, there were 2,196 Bantu past 
the century mark in that year. Of 895 South Africans 
who had seen their 105th birthday, almost 91 per 
cent were Bantu. 

* *~ ” 

So that every citizen of Liberia may have the op- 
portunity to receive an education, the government 
is currently allotting 12 per cent of its annual budget 
to education. 
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to sponsor participation of PDK members in the 
1960 meeting and to help make the visit of Amer- 
ican educators worthwhile. 


Commission members for the 1958-60 bien- 
nium were: H. D. Drummond of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; William E. Johnson, 
University of Pittsburgh; Carl Gross, Michi- 
gan State University; Gerald Reed, Kent State 
University; G. Warren Phillips, superintendent 
of schools, Valparaiso, Indiana; William O. Stan- 
ley, University of Illinois; Clifford C. Pitt, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Russel S. Merkel, Indiana 
Central College (board representative), and Ron- 
ald S. Anderson, University of Michigan, chair- 
man. 





The PDK Commission on International Education 


By RONALD S. ANDERSON, Chairman 


HE Commission on International Education 

of Phi Delta Kappa takes great pride in bring- 
ing to the membership, in cooperation with Dr. 
Stanley Elam, Put DELTA KAPPAN editor, this 
special issue on “Problems and Promises of Edu- 
cation in Africa.” The issue is in part a fulfillment 
of the commission’s commitment to the chapters 
and their respective International Education Com- 
mittee chairmen. In a letter dated September 24, 
1958, the commission recommended that each 
chapter institute an action program in interna- 
tional understanding. This issue of our journal 
is designed to be useful as program material for 
chapter discussion meetings, or as background 
reading for sessions addressed by specialists in 
this area of the world. We of the commission also 
hope that comparative educators will consider 
ordering this issue in some quantity, as they did 
the special KAPPAN issue on Asia, published in 
December, 1957,* for use as reference material 
in their classes. 

Besides the special issue on Africa, some of the 
other major projects of the Commission on In- 
ternational Education during the 1958-60 bien- 
nium were: 

1. Compilation by means of a questionnaire in 
News, Notes, & Quotes of a panel of some 1,200 
Phi Delta Kappans available for overseas assign- 
ments with U. S. government and international 
agencies and the provision of copies of this panel 
to interested agencies. 

2. The sponsoring of a program of book col- 
lection for Asian students in which chapters were 
urged to take advantage of the offer of the Asia 
Foundation of San Francisco to defray costs of 
shipping to Asia. Several chapters have sent books 
and the Asia Foundation has invited others to do 
so. The categories most needed are secondary 
and college textbooks in good condition published 
since 1945, and scholarly, scientific, and technical 
journals in runs of five years or more. Most in 
demand are books on education, psychology, his- 
tory, philosophy, and science. Any chapter still 
interested should send the books parcel post or 
motor freight prepaid to “Books for Asian Stu- 
dents,” 21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, Cali- 
fornia. These shipping charges will be reimbursed. 

The commission itself sent 500 copies of the 
special issue on Asia through this channel for dis- 
tribution to colleges in the Far East. 

3. The Commission joined with the Compara- 


* Copies of this still valuable issue are available at reduced prices 


tive Education Society in arranging for the 
English version of a 70-minute 16mm sound and 
color documentary film on Russian education en- 
titled “School Days.” This was the first intimate 
picture available in this country of what goes on 
in a Russian ten-year school, and is at present 
being shown widely throughout the country. It is 
available to chapters for a rental fee of $20 from 
the University of Michigan Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

4. Representatives of the commission had a 
conference with Dr. L. G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare regarding the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act. They argued for a strong 
emphasis on “area” in the Language and Area 
Centers being set up in universities throughout 
the nation, with a consideration of the field of 
education as being essential to any complete study 
of a foreign nation’s culture. 

5. The chairman of the commission and Dr. 
Russel Merkel, fraternity comptroller, represented 
PDK at the meeting of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession at 
Washington from July 31 to August 7, 1959. Sub- 
ject of the 1959 meeting of representatives from 
some 85 nations was “Teaching Mutual Apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” 

6. The commission voted to co-sponsor with 
the Comparative Education Society a trip to the 
U.S.S.R. in August and September, 1960, to 
observe the results of the reforms now being made 
in Soviet education. 

7. With the active participation on the com- 
mission of a Canadian representative, Dr. Clifford 
C. Pitt, of the Ontario College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and president of the Gamma 
Nu Campus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, closer 
relations were established with our brothers across 
the border and with their professional association 
of teachers. A very successful meeting of the com- 
mission was held at the University of Toronto 
on May 23, 1959. Commission members took 
part in the initiation ceremony of Gamma Nu 
Chapter and presented talks at two chapter meet- 
ings, one on Russian education and one on Jap- 
anese education. Plans were made for sending a 
small PDK delegation to the 1959 meeting of 
the Canadian Education Association at Saskatoon, 
and a much larger delegation to the 1960 CEA 
meeting in Toronto. Gamma Nu Chapter agreed 
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S’?ECIAL OFFER ON SPECIAL ISSUES 


| educed prices have been established in order to place special issues of the 
PH: DELTA KAPPAN in the hands of potential users. Single copies of each of 
the issues in the following list may be obtained for 30 cents by addressing the 
Business Manager, Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Bloomington, Ind. In 
quantities of ten to nineteen (same issue), 20 cents per copy; twenty or more 


(same issue), 15 cents per copy. 


Subject or Title Publication Date 


The Church and the School May & June, 1959 
Financial Problems of Education March, 1959 
Controversies in Education Il (The American High School) November, 1958 
Controversies in Education I (Educational Philosophy) October, 1958 
What Research Says about Teaching and Learning (reprint of first 48 pages only) March, 1958 
Problems and Promises of Education in Asia December, 195 
Vacation Reading for Teachers June, 1957 
Problems of Higher Education in a Period of Rapid Growth February, 195 
Trends in World Education . June, 1956 
Problems of School Desegregation May, 1956 
Research in Educational Administration April, 1956 
Selective Recruitment of Teachers March, 1956 
Golden Anniversary Edition: Fifty Years of Public Education January, 1956 
Support for Free Public Education November, 19545 
The First Fifty Years (A history of Phi Delta Kappa) October, 1955 
4merican Educators Abroad June, 1955 
Religion in Education April, 1955 
Current Problems in Rural Education October, 1954 


Paths to International Understanding May, 1954 


Educational Research: A New View October, 1953 


Promotion and Interpretation of Free Public Education June, 1953 


Textbooks and the Schools . January, 1952 
Education Is a Force . . October, 1951 
Some Effects of Finance Policies and Practices « lic School Progran September, 195 
School District Reorganization March, 1951 
World Educational Press: A Classified Directory October, 1950 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights September, 1949 
Teacher Ratings and Salaries... December, 1947 
Meeting the Needs of Rural Youth April, 1943 
selection and Promotion of Teachers May, 1942 


Youth and the Future ; February, 1942 


a) ; . 44 
Kesearch in Education . . December. 1941 
Education of Exceptional Children ctober, 194( 


luvenile De linquency and the School March, 1940 


rary in the S< hool February 194 
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